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" Where are the advantages beyond the means, first, of mere sub- 
ristence, secondly, of information, wliich ought not to be indifPerent to 
true philosophers ? And yet where exists the true philosopher who 
has been aUe eflfectually to detach himself from the common mode of 
thinking on such subjects ?" — Sir W. Scott. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



r OuE friend Mr. Hay has a nuble farm. Hia 
cleared and cultivated acres may be counted 
by hundreds, and hJB "stock" of all kinds 
will far outnumber them, A wide tract of 
forest land hems in his clearing, and this 
too calls him master. He ia wont to boast 
that he has more land enclosed within a 
ring-fence than any man in the county ; and 
he boasts still louder that it is all the fruit 
iirf hia own industry ; and, loudest of all, 
it has never made liim proud. H^ 
maintains, and insists upon his family's main- 
taining, the simplicity of habits and man- 
ners that is usual in the neighbourhood, and 
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watches with jealous eye every tendency 
towards an imitation of those who attempt 
fashion and style among us. He goes daily 
into the field with his men, and his wife 
and daughters spin and wear wool and flax 
of home production. No imported luxury 
graces their daily table. Mrs, Hay, to be 
sure, has her tea, but she has it in the after- 
noon, before the family supper ; and the 
sugar (for the few who like "swcet'nin'" in 
their tea) comes from no fiirther off than 
the farm "sugar-bush." Notwithstanding 
these strict sumptuary laws, however, no 
family lives in greater comfort and abun- 
dance. 

Mr. Hay's house is large enough to make 
a respectable figure any where, though it 
lacks as yet the beautifying aid of the paint- 
brush, Hia barn would make a hotel of 
tolerable dimensions, and the various out- 
houses and sheds, and coops and pens, that 
cluster roimd it, make passing travellers fancy 
they are coming upon a rising village in the 
deep woods. A fine young orchard adorns 
the sloping bank behind the house; whole 
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I jrowa of peach and cherry trees border the 
mple door-yard ; hedges of currant and 
I gooseberry buahea intersect the garden ; thick 
I.Bcreens of wild grape and honeyauckle over- 
] .^shadow the porch and drapery the " square- 
r joom" windows. 

When you enter, you find bare but well- 
scrubbed floors; the only exception being 
^ found in the aforesaid "square-room," which 
is decorated with a home-made carpet of 
resplendent colours, lai^e enough to reach 
(almost) the border of chairs, and shaken 
every morning on the grass to avoid tht; 
ravages of the wasteful broom. A great 
L eight-day clock, with a moon on its face, Is 
I ihe most conspicuous ornament of the cora- 
I or " keepin'-room ; " but tliere is, be- 
jl^des tbie, in a favoured comer near the 
a small mirror, round which hang 
black profiles of all the family, including 
aunts and uncles ; pincushions of every size 
and hue ; strings of little birds' eggs ; vials 
4)f camphor, peppermint, and essence of 
jemon; and perhaps a dozen other small 
Articles much prized by different members 
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of the family ; while over tte glass wave a 
few peacock's feathers, and a whole plume of 



Pass into the kitchen, and you will find 
Mra, Hay kneading bread or rolling pie-emat, 
to give her stout handmaid time for some 
leas delicate service ; her daughter Marthy- 
Ann preparing dinner ; her daughter Sophia- 
Jane shelling peas; her daughter Harriet- 
'Lizy rocking the cradle, in which lies yet 
another daughter, whose name ia Apollonia, 
— not quite Apollyon, but so like it that I 
almost wonder that people who read John 
Bunyan should be fond of the appellation. 
The truth is, we do love high-eounding names, 
and the more syllables or adjuncts the 
better. 

The kitchen haa a great fire-plaee, with 
a crane stout enough to swing a five-pail 
kettle of aoup, and a great oven too, that 
will hold at leaat a dozen country loaves. 
About the walls are dispoBed all the con- 
veniences necessary for the full use of fire- 
place and oven, on the same plenteous scale. 
A rifle and a shot-gun hang on wooden 
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Looks driven into the rafters over-bead ; two 
or three gleaming butcher-knives ornament 
a leather strap fixed against the chimney. 
A meal-room near at hand contains several 
varieties of flour, and a buttery and milk- 
bouse supply other rustic d^nties in pro- 
fusion. Is it not to be supposed that 
Mr. Hay and Mrs. Hay, and their five 
daughters, and their "help," and their three 
liired men, live well ? 

One daughter we have not introduced into 
the kitchen because she was seldom found 
there. Caroline Hay was delicate from her 
mfanoy, so much so that even her father 
iras willing to see her excused from the 
more arduous part of domestic duty, and 
sent to school more constantly than were 
her Msters. But it was not without many 
misgivings that Mr. Hay observed the dis- 
tinction which tliis circumstance made be- 
tween hie daughters. He dreaded, and with 
reason, that Caroline should become that 
and uncomfortable being, a pretty 

irl with just education enough to fill her 
conceit and pretension, while her ex- 
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cmption from the household cares that occu- 
pied her mother and aistera would be likely t» 
create in time an impression that she was- 
of right entitled to superior respect and a 
higher destiny. And, in truth, the young- 
lady heraelf had already begun to veriiy in 
part her father's sagacity, by exhibiting, 
on proper occaaions, a very aufficient share 
of those airs which young ladies sometimes 
mistake for graces. In an especial degree 
did she scorn the beaux of the neighbour- 
hood, who, accuBtomed to a favourable re- 
ception elsewhere, and not perceiving any 
possible reason why "Car'linc Hay should 
'stick up,' " disliked her in proportion. We 
forgive any thing but ''sticking up." 

The three hired men are curiosities in 
their way ; and as I wish to present a sketch 
of a weatem settler's home of some dozen 
years' standing, I will say a few words about 
them, although two of them hare no very 
direct interest in my story. 

The elder, John Kendall, is a Titan, 
who looks able to play at quoits with almost 
any of our Michigan hille; a man of might. 
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I 'whose very voice, as he stouta " HaiV ! 

I .Star ! " or " Gee ! Brin ! " la enough to make 

, the earth quake, and eo supersede the neces- 
sity for using tiie immenae plough which he 

I guides with one hand. This is, of course, 
the head man where hard work is to be 
done. 

Then comes (I take them aa they ait at 
table) the rosy-cheeked, handsome, quizzical 

L .Tom Kice ; one of those resolutely agreeable 

I persons, who are always diving desperately 
after jokes, undeterred by the frequent 
mortification of coming up empty-handed. 
This youth is better dreet tlian great John 
Kendall, and he is Mr. Hay's right-hand 
man in all matters requiring rather address 
than strength. He refreahea the memory of 
distant debtors ; he buys and sella horses (he 
18 a bom horse-jockoy), and superintends 
the training of the colts ; he feels the pulse 
of the county aa elections come round, and 
even addreaaea hia fellow-citizens occasion- 
ally, when the town requires to be "re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled," 
^m the sway of some unpopular s 

"" B 4 
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or recreant CDnBtable. Mr. Hay is a politi- 
cian, of course, or he never would have 
stood where he does in the estimation of his 
neighbours. He ia now somewhat tired of 
justiceships, and commissionerships, and 
memberships for himself, but he has always 
a favourite candidate, in whose behalf he 
and Tom Bice ride and run and talk and 
scold till the grand end ia accompllBhed ; 
and in all such matters the handsome-faced 
Timothy is Mercury. 

The young gentleman in the blue jeans, 
who aits nest Mr. Rice, being particularly 
interested in my story, muat have a para- 
graph to himself. 

Seymour Bullitt was, at the time when I 
first saw him, one of the most awkward and 
clumsy boys I remember to have met : thick- 
set, red-faced, and withal much given to that 
kind of desperate and unreasonable yawning 
which threatens permanent dislocation of the 
maxillary processes. This habit had but 
one advantage^ it disclosed, ten timea a 
day, a double row of the most regular and 
beautiful teeth that ever wasted their ener- 



I 
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gieB upon salt pork. These and a pair of 
dark eyes were all that poor Seymour had 
to recommend him ; and his extreme rusti- 
city was the continual whetstone of Tom 
Bice's wonld-hc wit, especially at table, 
when the ladies of tie family were present. 
On these occaaions, Seymour's face became 
redder than ever, and Tim declared that he 
looked every where but at Caroline, whose 
languid blue eyes seemed scarcely to note 
his presence. 

This young man was the son of a " fore- 
handed" farmer, who had half a dozen such, 
and who, being a prudent man and a wi- 
dower, had sent Seymour (by the by, a 
favourite name with us, and usuaUy pro- 
nounced " Simmer,") to learn Mr. Hay's 
way of managing a farm ; and the regular 
mode of doing this was to hire out as an 
ordinary " hand " to perform Mr. Hay's 
bidding ; and Seymour would have liked his 
place passing wcU, if it had not been for 
Tom Rice's wit. This was " sair to 'bide," 
surely ; but then Mr. Hay was such a nice 
niBiii and Mrs. Hay was such a nice woman. 
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and the girls were such nice giria, and Caro- 
line hero was always a misty place in 

his mind, so we will leave a blank. 

We are not to suppose that Seymour ever 
spoke to any one within doors, when he 
could help it. He came in with the men 
from the field — he washed in the kitchen, 
and then went out of doors to comb his 
shaggy head, just as the rest did. But when 
all were seated at the table, and John Ken- 
dall gave grave opimons, or put forth sage 
truiama as to the crops and things in general, 
and Tom Rice practised the profitable art of 
word-catching, at the risk of biting his 
tongue with his dinner, Seymour eat in an 
unbroken silence, which seemed stupid 
enough. He was always bashful in the ex- 
treme, and, under present eircumstances, 
the fear that Tom Rice might find, in his 
moat trifiing observation, something that 
would bear twisting, kept him absolutely 
mute. Of course the young ladies did not 
like him. 

That Tom Rice was a torment, to be 
sure; and to see the ease with which he 
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laughed and talked with Caroline Hay^ and 
the smiles that she gave him ! Seymour 
tried to discover what it could be that gave 
Tom such advantages^ but bes could not 
make it out. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

" What dismal cries are those ? 
— Nothing : a trifling etun of misery, 
New added lo the foot of Ihy aceount" 



It bo happened that, on a far distant part of 
the farm, when the procesB of clearing had 
but just commenced, John Kendall and Sey- 
mour, who went thither as choppers, on a 
fine day in autumn, found each a prize : Ken- 
dall's was a huge snapping-turtle, that was 
sunning himself on the borders of a small 
lake, which lay near the scene of the day's 
operations, when John's unerring aim put an 
end to his mueings and hia life together, 
with the aid of no weapon but a stone, such 
as few arms could have hurled bo far. Sey- 
mour's treasure was a load of purple wild 
grapes which he had espied at no great 
distance in the wood, and which he deter- 
mined to carry home as an offering to Caro- 
line Hay. His thoughts were occupied 
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during the remainder of the day in deciding 
in what manner best to approa^ih the shrine 
which had so many terrors for his bashful 
aoul; in planning speeches oF six words 
each ; and in wondering how Miss Hay- 
would reply to such unwonted familiarity. 

The declining sun saw our two heroes, 
loaded each with his prize, maJdng the beet 
of their way homeward ; but their pace had 
been bo much moderated by the weight of 
their acquisitions (the old difficulty — em- 
harras des richesses), that they did not reach 
the farm-house until the supper-bell had 
Taag and the family were assembled. Sey- 
mour hurried to bestow hia load of grapes in 
,a hollow tree which stood near the well, and 
Kendall laid hia hideoua turtle by the kit- 
chen door, ita head drawn far out, its eyes 
protruding, and the stick by which the 
captor had carried it still fast in its mouth, 

" Hilloa I" shouted Tom Rice, as he 
jtunped over the back fence in his haste to 
meet the well-known pnnctuahty of the 
Bupper-beU, " Are you late too ?" 

Oh ! we work," said Seymour ; " we 



can't afford to peel the liills and jump fences 
as you do, Tom." 

"Work!" replied Tom, -with a knowing 
laugh, as he plunged his glowing-face in the 
waeh-basin, " I do head-work, my boy !" 

" Precious light work that must be," said 
Seymour. 

*' Never mind, my son ; don't be croBS," 
said Mr. Rice, with a mock-patronising air ; 
" it 11 be your turn by and by, if you're a 
good boy." Then turning to go into the 
house for a towel, he fwrly jumped at eight 
of the turtle. 

" What black d— 1 is thial" said he; 
" oh ! a snappin' turcle, eh I famous good 
soup Mrs. Hay '11 make of that, I know. 
Who caught it?" 

" I did," aajd John, " but Simmer's got 
eomething too ; " and he indicated the grapes 
in the hollow tree, and added a conjecture 
as to their destination. And then he and 
Seymour went in to supper, tJred of waiting 
for Tom. 

The very moment Seymour beheld Caro- 
line seated at table, looking more animated 
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than usual, and of course more beautiful, his 
courage failed him, and he felt sure that he 
should never be able to make the contem- 
plated proffer of the grapes with his own lips, 
So H8 soon as supper was done, he called one 
of the little girls aside, and gave her an 
awkward message to her sister, telling her 
she would find something in the hollow tree 
by the well. His purpose was then to be 
off as soon as possible, but the little sister 
, hurried Caroline to the spot so quickly, that 
he could not avoid witnessing, himself un- 
seen, their approach to the tree, the hole in 
which was on the side farthest from the 
house. 

"What was his horror when Caroline, 
scarcely casting her eyes towards the place, 
I nttered a loud shriek, and, bursting into a 
I flood of tears, ran away as fast as she was 
able. The whole family crowded round her 
\ with wondering questions, but the petted 
I beauty would only exclaim, " 'Tis that hate- 
I fill Seymour Bullitt ! noboby else could do 



Poor Seymour wEUted ia his hiding-place 
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until all had retreated into the house, and 
then ran to discover the cause of such terri- 
ble anger. What was his vexation to find 
the vile snapping-turtle so placed within the 
hollow of the tree as to show to the greatest 
advantage all its hideousnesa, while the grapes 
had entirely disappeared. It was now his 
turn to exclaim, in the inmost recesses of his 
boiling soul, — 

" That's Tom Rice ! " 

And to make matters woi-se, he saw Caro- 
line at the window, and felt that she must 
suppose he was exulting over the success of 
his trick. 

Tom Rice took care to be invisible j and 
the only person who met Seymour's eye was 
Mr. Hay himself, who came out, apparently 
in musing mood, thinking, doubtlessly, of 
the trick that had been played upon his 
daughter. 

Seymotir approached Mr. Hay and said, 
in his most awkward manner, " It waVnt 
me, indeed, sir I " 

" What is it, Seymour ? " said Mr. Hay, 
BO mildly that one might know his mind was 
not upon snapping-turtles. 
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" Wty, — I didn't know but you i 

^ think it wae me tliat " 

" Oh I that frightened the girls, eh ! no, 

-I dare eay it waa some of Tom Eice's 

noosenae." And Mr, Hay passed on in 

■wonderful unconcern. This was the extent 

' of Seymour'a explanation, and Mr. Hay 

L never thought of it again, so that the truth 

[ did not reach Misa Hay'a ears, aa the unfor- 

imate Cymon hoped it might. 

The f^thful and impartial hiatorian regrets 
to acknowledge that Seymour's thoughts, as 
he tossed on his sleepless pillow that night, 
ran almoat exclusively on the subject of 
" pounding " Tom Bice thoroughly, as soon 
as he could catch him in the morning. Nay, 

► BO entirely had this idea taken possession of 
.him, that when, after several restless hours, 
ie had at length fallen asleep, he knocked 
^e skin completely off hia knuckles in an 
encounter with the bed-post, which senseless 
piece of furniture received a blow intended 
: the handsome nose of the unfortunate 



' There are some people who habitually 
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consume, in planning, the time which would 
be moat suitable for the execution of thar 
intentJouB. We ehaU not allow that this was 
a common fault of our friend Seymour, but 
it is certain that when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, two hours later than neual, and found 
that the object of last night's denunciations 
had set off at peep of dawn on a long tour of 
business for Mr. Hay, he wished he had not 
indulged his angry feelings quite so vehe- 
mently when he ought to have been asleep. 

This incident, trifling as It was, produced 
upon the yet unopened mind of this young 
man no unimportant effects. We are all 
conscious, at times, of sudden light breaking 
in upon us, from soureea which are appa- 
rently BO trivial, that we are at a loss to 
account for the magnitude of their influence. 
Now Seymour had felt at intervals, and 
transiently, a dim and vague sense of power 
to be something more than he had yet been. 
He hod BO nearly discovered the truth, that 
the merest trifle was sufficient to give the 
rousing touch he needed. So from the 
chaos of that one wakeful night's thoughts 
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[*— a jninblc of hard work, and John Ken- 
dall, and snapping- turtles, and bunches of 
i-^grapee, and Tom Rice's head-work, and easy 
'e and enviable impudence, and his own 
'ifiolent but unavailing anger, and the pretty 
scornful looks — from a jumble of 
these things, and many more beside, an 
lea dawned upon lum, — rlarkly and blun- 
deringly at first, but gradually clearer and 
more inspu-ing, — of the advantages of men- 
tal power over mere strength — of education 
over mere labour ; and so absorbing, and so 
laborious was the process of thinking out 
for himself what he might have found clearly 
down in dozens of volumes, had he 
lOwn of their existence, that he forgot his 
"vexation and its saucy cause, and almost the 
fair enemy herself, while he argued himself 
into a resolution to change, at once, his plans 
for the future, and to arm himself for the 
battle of life with other weapons than the 
and scythe. 

short remainder of his stay at Mr. 
^y'a saw him eat his mealB like a Trap- 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

" At his outset he was not what he thus became. ' 
It is true there is always a large slock of iodividoality, 
but how many ideas, how many sentiments, how many 
iuolinatioQS are changed in him ! " — GuizoT. 

A TEAR and a half had elapsed since the 
abstraction of the grapes, and the akin had 
grown over Seymour's knuckles, and also 
the bark over certain letters which he had 
carved in very high places on some of Mi. - 
Hay's forest trees; and, aympathetieally 
perhaps, a suitable covering over the wounds 
made in his heart by the scornful eyes of 
the unconscious Caroline, His figure had 
changed its proportions, as if by a wire- 
drawing process, since what it had gained 
in length was evidently subtracted from its 
breadth. The potato redness of his cheeks 
iiad subsided into a more presentable com- 
plexion, and his teeth were whiter than ever, 
while the yawns which used to exhibit 
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them unseasonably had given place to a 
tolerable flow of conversation, scarcely 
tinctured by mauvaue honte. In short, con- 
wdering that he wae endowed with a good 
share of common sense, he was really a 
handsome young man. Not but some moss 
was still discoverable. It takes a good while 
to rub off inborn rusticity, especially where 
there ia much force of character. The soft 
are more easily moulded. 

Seymour had spent this interval in the 
most sedulous application ; — such applica- 
tion aa few young men exhibit, except those 
who have been denied the opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge until they have learned 
to feel keenly their own deficiencies. It 
was by such effort that he had managed to 
make one year's time under the best in- 
struction in one of our western cities do the 
work of three at least ; and the result was, 
that, on his return home, his father, a sturdy 
stickler for republican simplicity, and one of 
that numerous class who think repubhcana 
ought to be rough and coarse, thought 
Seymoui' " a. leetle too slick " for his liking. 
C 3 
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Not that our young friend was the least of 
a (landy. What he had seen of that eort 
during his city campaign had but served to 
deepen that contempt for effeminacy which is 
the heritage of every true son of the forest. 
But his manners were extremely quiet ; he 
no longer gave a certain twang to hia parts 
of speech) without which no language is 
considered strictly classical among us ; and 
he had learned to require conveniences for 
washing and dressing in his own room, in- 
stead of sharing the family basin and comb 
in the kitchen. Besides all this, he dressed 
with a strict neatneas, which was supposed 
to indicate an incipient inclination to "stick 
up," and he evinced decided objectionB to 
taking his turn at milking the twenty cows 
that came lowing into his father's barn- 
yard at Biinset. These were bad signs. 

However, when the old man found that in 
more important business Seymour was far 
more competent than before, and especially 
when he observed the clerkly skill and 
neatness with which he could use the pen 
(an accomplishment but too rare in the 
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' neighbourhood), his rcepeot for his eon in- 

l creased very rapidly, and he began to think 

, it quite time "to set him off a farm of his 

own, and try if he could put so much Luniu' 

to any real use." 

These eighteen months, so important to 
Seymour, his scarce-remembered flame, Ca- 
roline Hay, had spent in New York, per- 
haps less profitably. She had gone to the 
I city by invitation of a dear aunt, her father's 
I nater, a member of the Society of Friends ; 
— childless, and longing for the cheering 
companionship of the young. Mr. Hay was 
scarcely willing to see his daughter depart 
for the gay city, even under such guartUau- 
ahip as that of his meek and pious sister. 
He feared that the fascinations of polished 
I Jife — the very comforts and conveniences 
■ «f the domestic arrangements she would 
coijoy — would cause her to look with cold 
eyee on her western home, rude and la^ 
borious as that must ever be by comparison. 
L Still, the pleadings of Mrs. Tennett, of Mrs. 
I Hay, and, above all, of Caroline herself, 
C 4 
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overcame his better judgment, and he gave 
his relnctant consent to the visit. 

For Bome time Mrs. Tennett's letters 
were full of her niece's improvement, both 
in point of health and of the various studies 
to which she had directed her attention. 
She could not say enough of her unvarying 
sweetness of temper, — of her docility, — of 
her willingness to abide by the plain and 
quiet style of her aunt's house and com- 
pany. 

" Caroline," she would say, " is so love- 
able, — BO exactly what I could wish for a 
daughter, tliat I could almost be selfish 
enough, my dear brother, to ask her of thee 
for a life-long comfort. With four aweet 
girls left, would it be too much ? " 

But gradually, and by degrees almost im- 
perceptible to any but a parent's watchful 
heart, the good aunt's letters had assumed a 
different tone. Caroline had become very 
healthy and blooming, and went out a good 
deal. She had become acquainted with " a 
number of world's people," eo wrote her kind 
and ficnipuloua guardian ; and her father was 
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given to know that drees wits much more in 
requisition than formerly by frequent re- 
quests for money from Caroline herself, 

Then Mrs. Tcnnett felt obliged to mention 
that her niccc was receiving the attentions 
of a young man whose gay exterior and 
plausible address seemed to please her more 
than her aunt could think safe, since the 
gentleman, though only an employe in a 
public office, yet carried the air and indulged 
in the expenses of a man of fortune. After 
this followed a silence of unusual length. 

Come wc now to a cold evening in May, 

the west yet red with the last sun-gleam, 

while the north and east were heavy with 

clouds driven on by a bleuk and damp wind. 

A storm was evidently in prospect, yet Mr. 

I Hay, well-wrajiped, mounted Hourgkaa for a 

I ride to the ])ost-office, three miles distant. 

[ Many times had he done the same, hoping 

I for a letter from Caroline, now the source 

I of many an anxious thought ; and na he went 

I be resolved, should he be as unsuccessful 

K,ae before, tu write requesting her immediate 
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return : — bo strong a hold had the idea of 
impending evil taken of his imnd. 

But this evening, eo Boon as he coiild 
aucceed in approaching the counter of the 
post-office, a counter that served aB well for 
the digpeDBatioQ of " bitters " and tobacco 08 
of letters, he received a letter in the hand- 
writing of his sister. It was closely written, 
and carefully crossed, yet there stood Mr. 
Hay, — elbowed and shoved, — amid ^ the 
din of spelling out newspapers, higgling 
about postage, and ansious but ineffectual 
efforts to get letters without paying for 
them, — until he Lad read it quite through, 
by the dim rays of one greasy lamp which 
shed its oil and a modicum of light from a 
beam over hia head. 

This done, he mounted Houiglass again, 
and striking off at a brisk trot, in the teeth 
of a aleety shower, he stinted not nor staid 
till he drew bridle at hia own door. It is 
not difficult to guQSB the purjjort of Mrs. 
Tennett's letter. Sho was about to return 
her fair charge to her father, with some 
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i fears t)mt the invitation bo kindly mtended 
hod not been pnxluctive of unmixed good. 

A bright fire and a circle of inqoiring 
fiicee met Mr. Hay's eye as he entered the 
parlour. 

"Any news from Caroline, father?" said 
[ iBveral voices. 

" Yes, a letter from your aunt," stud Mr. 
I.Hay, less cheerily than usual. 

" What is the matter, father ? Isn't she 
|.WeU?" 

"Oh, yes, quite well. She ie coming 
{."fcome." 

Much joy was expressed by the young 

folks, and Mrs. Hay, though she shared her 

buiiband's anxiety, could think of nothing 

now but the happiness of once more em- 

L bracing the long-absent object of so much 

peue. Seymour, who, though no longer an 

'"inmate, was a frequent gueat at Mr. Hay's, 

and who now eat by Mrs. Hay's work-table 

helping one of the little ^rls on a "hard" 

she had brought home from school, 

in to ask himself Heriously whether he 

mt pleased or otherwise at the expected 
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return of a young lady ■who had shown Hm 
so little favour in his chryealie state, and 
who was now probably — 



" Grown ten ti 



,0 before." 



Before he had time even to debate the 
question, much less to decide it, a carriage 
drove up to the door, — there was a sUght 
bustle in the hall, and the object of the 
thoughts of all present entered the room, 
radiant in beauty, all smiles and tears, and 
almost overcome with the joy of seeing once 
more the beloved home and its circle of 
happy faces. She was followed by a Quaker 
lady and gentleman, whom she introduced 
as friends of her aunt, who had placed her 
under their care. Mr. and Mrs. Thurston 
Caroline called them ; they would have given 
themselves out in plainer style. 

The warm greetings were made, and Miss 
Hay's fashionable curtsey to Mr. Bullitt ac- 
complished, with scarce a suspicion on her 
part that the handsome young man before 
her could be the yawning hero of the snap- 
^ng-turtle. The Friends (exceedingly polite 
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1 uad well-bred people, by the by) received 
[ due welcome on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
I Hay, and were much urgeJ to remain for 
I the night. 

"We must decline your kindness," said 

^Mr. Thurston, with but little of the for- 

ality supposed, by thoae who do not know 

to belong to the members of hie 

y; "my wife has set her heart on 

; her sister to-night, if it may be. I 

Ic Joseph Ellingham's is but a few milee 

■beyond this ? " 

"Ellingham's!" repeated more than one 
I'Toice, as if unconsciously, while each looked 
I to each as if in perplexity. 

Mr. Thurston noticed at once the change 
in the countenances of all around him. 

" You have heard evil of Joseph or his 
family, I fear," said he hesitatingly, and 
with some emotion. 
I " The road is very bad," said Mr. Hay, 
"and the night stormy, — wouldn't it be 
better to wait till morning ? " 

"If it be only the road and the storm," 
sid Mr. Thurston, — " our driver is well ac- 
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quunted with your roods, and if there is 
no other difficulty, — but I fear from thy 
aepect, Friend Hay, that there may be." 

" There is," eaid Mr. Hay, kindly, taking 
Mr. Thurston's hand ; " there ifl, my good 
friend. Our neighbour Mr. Ellingham has 
met with a great loss, — the greatest, — he 
IB e, lonely man." 

"My eisterl" said or rather Bighed Mrs. 
Thurston as she Hunk back, covering her face 
with her hands and weeping abundantly, but 
in silence, while her husband's sympathies, 
though evidently much excited, were re- 
pressed as by a powerful oftJjrt. 

" And wJien was this ? " said Mr. Thurston, 
after a long pauHC, during which nothing 
was heard but the Btitied uobbing of hie 
wife. 

" Three weeks since," waw the reply. 

" And how ? Thou hast heard, of course." 

" By a dreadful accident — by fire," eujd 
Mr. Hay, in a wliinper. 

"By fire! Alas, alas!" said tiie jioor 
lady, whose watchful grittf had caught the 
sound ! and now no longer able to exercise 
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A Eelf-contxol at which ghe had aimed, 
• ^U on her knees on the floor, mingling 
PBBirt-wning Boba with praycra and in- 

t and bitter lamentations. 

'* Lydia I " said her hiuband, " my dear 

Lydia, recollect thyaelf," and as he lieat 

' her hia tears dropped fast u;)on her 

f wnooth eap ; " oiir Heaveidy Father doeth 

I'Sll thinga well! we are aUowed to mourn, 

^Imt we must not murmur." 

And when the mounicr accepted his offered 
BflOfltancc, and meekly auflcrod herself to be 
nieed from the floor and placed on ihti boEo, 
•he wept in silence, and Hcemcd to suppress 
forcibly the paasionate grief into which she 
bad at first been surprised. And she might 
have observed that of the circle whose smiling 
fitcefl had brightened the fireside none re- 
muned to witness her distress except Mr. 
uid Mrs. Hay and Caroline, the rest having, 
inth u delicacy not unknown in the woods, 
retired silently to onotlier mom. 

Pew words were re(|uired to tell the par- 
iculora of a casualty but too common where 
ihe country is thinly inhabited, and the 
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dwellings built with little precaution againBt 
fire. The result is not often so fatal, but 
when a fire occurs during the night, children 
may perish by wholesale without a possibility 
of rescue. 

Some two or tliree broad stones for the 
hearth, and one or two more for the back of 
the chimney, are iiHually the only parts of a 
log-house not made of wood ; the parts ad- 
jacent to the fire, and the chimney itself, 
being all of oak, the latter slightly covered 
within with clay. When the ehimney takes 
fire, aa it is very apt to do in spots where 
the clay haa crumbled ofi", the loft where the 
children usually sleep may be all in fiames 
before the inmates of the lower room are 
aware, 

In the present case nothing was ever known 
but that Mr. Ellingham returning home lute 
in the evening, after a short absence, found 
his two little daughters crying in the wood, 
and learned from them that the light which 
he saw at some distance proceeded, not as he 
supposed from a brush-heap, but from his 
own dwelling. When ho reached the spot » 
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rUazing ruin wus all that remained. The 
poor bubee eaid mother had brought them 
out, and then went liack and did not come 
any more. 

It U not aurpriaing that Mrs. Thurston, 
ning tliat Mr. EUingham was provided 
^th another dwelling, still desired to pro- 
t at onr«. To Ree the dear motberlcs* 
bntfl would be, at least, a melancholy sa- 
iction. And Seymour, learning this 
Mrs. Hay, offered to be their guide 
igh the woods, an offer which was 
thankfully accepted, ag the ruiul waH newly 
cut, and abounded in stumps and fallca 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" Art Ihoa not changed ? Do ibe Bame feelings now 
Come irrab and joyoiu that were once tbuie own ? 
When clneiering locks lay on thy childish brow. 
And life ■was new, and olmosl all unknown ? " 

F. COLTOH. 

Befoee Caroline Hay had been three days 
at home, she had become painfully sensible 
that her father's forebodings as to the effect of 
a. city residence had not been groundless. 
All was changed to her eye if not to her 
heart. Much as she loved the dear inmates 
of the plentiful farm-house, — and she loved 
them as dearly aa ever, — an air of coarse- 
neBS, which she had never before observed, 
met her at every turn. Her mother's dress 
and occupations, the homely phraseology of 
her sisters, the furniture, the style of living, 
though certainly unchanged, or at least not 
changed for the worse, struck her unplea- 
santly and chilled her feelings, even against 
the pleadings of her heart and of her better 
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Ijud^ent. She gaw and acknowledged 

I that all wa« g'j<Ml and true, generous and 

I contented and happy : that her father'ii 

I lU)U(<e wa« a wcU-flpring uf bounty to all 

who were in need, and that to him and to 

I -fcie excellent partner and help in all good 

B-^ngs the whole neighlxjurhood looked with 

■>mdoubting trui<t for syniftathy and kindne«a. 

She compared the simplicity and ea«e of her 

metic home with the feverish excitement of 

the ecene she had left ; and though her 

a and her good i>enHe told her which to 

>ve, she found that habit had become 

t^rranDical, and likely to maintain a struggle 

io ber mind which would cost her many 

bitter tears. 

The acquaintance which she had acci- 
dentally formed in the city beyond her 
oont's Hober circle had been rather showy 
than eolid people, who were, however, poa- 
aee«ed of sufficient refinement to add a de- 
gree of fwcination to their gay tastes and 
£ ; so that the eyes and ear^ of the in- 
ricnced country girl were at once 
I and delighted, and ehe learned to 
D 2 
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look upon elegance as almost eynonymoua 
with danhing, and to find every thing insipid 
or vulgar which was characterised by plain- 
ness and sobriety. No wonder she con- 
templated with mortified pride the unadorned 
aspect of things at home 1 We arc all, it is 
true enough, inarveUously forgetful of the 
outward life after we have lived long enough 
in the west to become indoctrinated with the 
current opinions — but to return. 

Unpleasant feelings were not wanting on 
the other side. So prone is youth to ex- 
tremes, that it is not surprising that Caroline 
should have used her liberty and her father's 
liberal allowance in providing herself with 
dress wluch was rather gaudy than elegant. 
Her aunt had felt her inability to be a coun- 
sellor on a subject where her own views made 
her averse to even the smallest indulgence 
of taste or fancy, and the dressmaker had 
been but too happy to display all her art on 
so elegant a form — those artists generally 
considering their employers rather in the 
light of sign-posts than of rational beings. 
So our poor Caroline was very fine. There 
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audi loiuU 111' cuiIb tliiit tliu fiiir liciui 

f tcmiiidod one of n Hourinhiii^ IiimI of Scotch 

til, or of tliu ilocorutiuiiH of some lucky 

I child, who, bftving the prtitrt rntirf* of iv cur- 

i JMnter'a ahop, makt-fl umi of tlic opjHirtuiiity 

r licr eyex and can with clcgiiiit |ilne 

;s. Htsr ftDgerB were hutijicd with 

x>nf^uoui* ringri; luid woran thuii all were 

I long cur-jwiKluiitM, which vibrated with 

/ word, uud Ncoiiiud doteriniued to re- 

I their woiiry length on tho nnow-whita 

touldore below. 

L oostuine, which would nppcnr a little 

B even in the oily, weiint uu iiir of nlwo- 

ridiculo in the country; and while 

mline felt the iilninncHu of her mother 

I nititGrH lu a luortiticiitiDn tu hot pride, 

m their part, were nbiiolutcly oiihuiuod 

' finery. Tlicy could not think her 

UQflntM hiiprovcd her l)eauty, and, nit 

ther and incunleiitible pmof of their 

brccdin};, they told her m, whicJi 

ulu lu!r cry, und then lliey were »iorry ; 

; the whole, there wim n degree of 

utnunt in their intereour^e, which cuHt t, 

u 3 
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shiidow on the delight of having Caroline at 
home once more. 

These things being so, we must acknow- 
ledge that it afforded rather a relief when 
word came tliat Mrs. Thurston, overcome by 
distress and fatigue, added to some exposure 
in her night ride, was quite ill at Mr. EI- 
lingham's, and much in need of some friendly 
aid from Caroline or her mother. Seymour 
Bullitt brought the message, and Caroline, 
when she saw him by day-light, waa more 
struck than before witli the marvellous im- 
prqvemcot in liia appearance, and particu- 
larly witli the quiet self-posBession of his 
manner. Indeed ehe could not but own to 
herself that she had known a person, far his 
inferior in most respects, pass in the city as 
"a splendid fellow," — but tlien, old recol- 
lections, and such a countrified name I 

Mrs. Hay went to Mrs. Thurston, who 
grew worse daily ; and after a few days' ef- 
fort, ague accomplished Ita usual work by 
prostrating the nurse, and Caroline took her 
mother's place by the be<lside of the sufferer. 

Tliis was a new scene for her, and one 
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'hich soon proved of absorbing interest. 
'&. Tburatoti'a syniptoms became more and 
LOre alarming, while she hereelf gained more 
upon the afFectionB of her young 
^ndant Indeed it was impossible for an 
iiiuous mind to know her without loving 
her. No extremity of suifering ever over- 
tasked her patience; no disappointment or 
pmiflsion of duty in others ever ruffled her 
ne countenance. Hers was that perfect 
F-foi^etfulness which binda all around to a 
and voluntary attention; and Caroline 
that the careti and fatigues of such a 
chamber were anything but a task. She 
was Bole nurse, for though every effort bad 
been made to procure a regular one, there 
ich being within ken, and the 
ighlx)urfl, though all kindncsB, were distant 
could not leave their homes, or perhaps 
were detained by tlic illness of their own 
fomilieB; for it is one of the disadvantages of 
the country, that sickncBa ie very apt to pre- 
TEul in neighbourhoods, eo as to make it dif- 
ficult to procure attendance. 

Cuting this time of trial and anxiety, 
D 4 
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Seymour was by no means an idle spectator. 
He had become interested in Mrs. Thureton 
and her husband, from the circumstanceB of 
his first meeting with them, and they in 
turn had appreciated his kind manner, and 
felt gratified by his friendly attentions. Now 
that they were in need of real and substan-- 
tial aid, Seymour waa at their service, and 
many timea a day might have been observed 
galloping in various directions, on different 
errands of mercy, a roost useful auxiliary 
in a country where the inhabitants are bo 
scattered, and the ordinary comforts of the 
invalid sometimes far to seek. It not un- 
frequently fell to his lot to be the bearer of 
messages or more ponderous matters between 
Mr. Hay's house and the scene of suffering, 
and sometimes to escort to and fro the 
young nurse, when she could be spared for 
a little while. 

It would be difficult to say exactly what 
Seymour's feelings were towards his fair 
enemy at this period. He thought them 
those of indiflferencc ; indeed, he sometimes 
concluded, of dislike. Her manner, though 
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softened much by the late rousing uf her 
BensibilitioB, w&s still that of one who had 
been accustomed to adniiration ; and tliough 
ehe had gradually, and almost unconsciously, 
lai<I by all her finery, she atill retained an ex- 
pression which struck Seymour unpleasantly, 
both from his natural taste for aimplicity, 
and from its unsuitablcness to surrounding 
■Dbjecta. And Miaa Hay, if she thought of 
'Seymour at all, had all old impressions ha* 
'Ibitually present, although she was often sur- 
prised to notice traits which she could not 
reconcile to those impressions. But she v/aa 
not much concerned to do justice to one 
whom she had known as a clodliopper — so 
:their intercourse, though civil and frequent, 
■maa frigid enough. 

They were one evening, at sunset, re- 
turning together to Mr. Ellingham's, and 
had turned from the high road into the wood, 
when they were overtaken by a horseman, 
whose rapid pace continued till he had jtassed 
them, when he reined up suddenly, and 
greeted Miss Hay as an old acquaintance. 
He wag a young man of geatlenmnly ap- 
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pearance, and his face waa of that etriking 
and animated caet which one does not easily 
forget. His whole exterior was such as 
would claim some praiae anywhere, and, of 
course, it was remarkable enough in a wild 
weHtem forest. 

Caroline was evidently embarraased at the 
meeting, but, recovering herself, introduced 
the gentleman as Mr. Avenard, and made en- 
quiries after some city friends. The stranger's 
manner, in apite of manifest effort, betrayed 
considerable agitation, and he eyed Seymour 
with no gratified air. The latter felt him- 
self in the way, but be did not know very 
well how to get out of it, so the trio rode 
together to Mr. EUingham'a. 

Here Caroline apologised for not inviting 
the stranger to enter, on account of the 
situation of the family. His dark eyes 
flashed at this; and drawing as near her as 
possible, he asked, in a low tone, when he 
might hope to see her again. 

Caroline felt cruelly embarrassed. A 
thousand indistinct thoughts flashed across 
her mind in an instant. She knew that 
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Avenard, tliough never a declared lover, liad 
had abundant reason to suppose himself not 
disagreeable to her ; and her heart whispered 
that if her sudden departure from the city 
had not prevented, he would probably have 
been not only a declared, but an accepted 
lover. But even the short time which had 
flown since her return had been 8iifl5clent, 
under the circumstances, to throw an air of 
coldness and hollowneaa over moat of her 
city reminisceneea, and even over her par- 
tiality for this gay young man. The grief 
of Mrs. Thurston, her distressing illness, 
and the piety which sustained her under 
all, had opened to Caroline a new world of 
thought and feeling; and the delightful con- 
Bciousnesa of being useful, had given her & 
I sense of the true value and aim of life. So 
I that Aveniird and his claims had been for 
the time forgotten ; and now that they wci-e 
presented anew, she felt unprepared and un- 
comfortable. 

In reply to his question, she said, in a 
I voice as low as his own, " I cannot re- 
I ceive a visit here, but if you will come in 
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the morning, I will ride over with you to 
my father's." 

He bowed proudly, and without speaking; 
and, turning his horae'a head, rode away 
evidently dissatisfied ; and Seymour Bullitt, 
not entering as usual, went hie way too, with 
hia heart beating inconveniently, and hia 
face almost as red as when Caroline first 
knew him — and about what ? 

He could not make up his own mind on 
thia point. What wae it to Tiim that this 
gay young stranger had evidently expected 
a favourable reception from Miss Hay ? 
He called to mind all the evidences of the 
young lady's dislike to himself, and they 
were faithfully recorded in his memory, 
and then tried to bring proof equally satis- 
factory of his own indiiference to her likes 
or dislikes. It required all the time occu- 
pied in a very long detour — a gallop of half 
a dozen miles or ho, — to think over these 
things ; and, after all, when Seymour went 
to bed, the only fruit of his reflections wae a 
manful resolution not to call at Mr. Elling- 
ham's ag[un while the stranger was in the 
neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" There are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarled pin«s, 
Thnl slreani with gray-green mosses ; here the grnuad 
W« nevi>r trench'd by spade, and flowers spring up 



And die ongather'd." 



<* But, hark I what voice, as thunder loud, 
No« sbakes the vildemess profound ?" 

Crystalina. 

[ Mbs. ThdhstoN was BO ill that night, and 
I seemed so dreadfully prostrated in the mom- 
Ling, that it waa fenred she could not survive 
ftbe day. Caroline, absorbed in grief and 
f anxiety, had scarcely thought of her promise 

to Avenard, and when he appeared to claim 
I it, she met him at the gate and declared it 

impoasible to leave her friend. 

" You seem to have found very dear friends 

here, Mias Hay," siud he, bitterly. 

' So dear," she replied, " that I feel that 
I I would almost lay down my own life to 
I eave that of the one I am now attending — 
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on her death-bed, I fear, — though I have 
known her but for a few weeks." 

" It is new friendsj then, who are so fortu- 
nate aa to interest you. Perhaps the gentle- 
man with whom I found you riding kst 
evening was one of those happy beings 
whom you have not known long enough to 
despise I " 

" On the contrary," said Caroline, " he 
is an old aeijuaJntance, and a particular 
friend of my father's family." 

" Oh I an old acquaintance and a family 
friend ; very convenient relations, certainly ! 
I presume you often claim hia services as 
escort I" 

" Mr. Avcnard," said Caroline, with some 
touch of her natural spirit, though she was 
a little hmnbled by the consciousness that 
the gentleman had some right to complain, 
" I know not by what right you addreas 
yourself to me in this manner ! I deny your 
claim to tlie slightest interference in my 
choice of society." 

" Caroline," he said, in a changed and 
mournful tone, " do oot drive me quite mad. 
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I am unhappy, wretched; and to you, at 
least, I looked for sympathy and kindness ! 
Do not trifle with my despair, but tell me 
when you will give mc an opportunity to 
converse with you without interruption. I 
am about to leave the country." 

Caroline was keenly touched by the 
change in hia manner. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and she was on the point of promising 
an early meeting, when she was called 
f anxiously from the house, and, without an 
adieu to her companion, she was at the hed- 
ade of Mrs, Thurston in an instant. 

Avenard waited as long as be decently 
could, and then, finding she did not return, 
he plunged into the wood and hovered about 
within Mght of the cottage until he had seen 
Seymour dismount at the door and go in 
without ceremony. 

I Seymour had found an excellent neces- 
I eity for calling at Mr. Ellingham's. Find- 
ing a number of letters lying at the post- 
office for Mr. Thurston, he had judged it 
incumbent on him to ride over with them ; 
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and, indeed, without this, he would have 
found it di£Bcult to absent himself from a 
house where his services had been required 
diuly for some time, and where he was 
always expected and often WMted for with 
anxiety. Mr. Thurston was pacing the little 
garden with rapid steps, endeavouring to 
regain his wonted calmness after a night of 
watchfulness and great distress of mind. 
Mrs. Thurston was now sleeping quietly, 
and her phyaicianB were awaiting with soli- 
citude the result uf her repose. 

" Thou art very kind!" said Mr, Thurs- 
ton, ae he took the letters from the hand of 
his y<»ung friend ; and from his lips these 
words were not words of course. Ab he 
read his letters his countenance exhibited 
surprise and emotion. When he had 
finished, he said to Seymour that he wished 
immediately to send one of those letters to 
Mr. Hay. Seymour, of course, offered to be 
the bearer, and Mr. Thurston said, — 

" It is BO like thee. Then pray tell 
friend Hay, that I am somewhat afraid of 
seeming intrusive ; yet 1 feel as if I ought 
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lot to conceal from him the intelligence 
■contained in thia letter. If I am mistaken, 
I J truat he will excuse me." 

And Seymour depurted, having seen C^ 
I nline only for an instant in passing. 

He waa scaretly out of sight of Mr. El- 
lingham's when he wan joined by Avenard. 
" Have you seen Miss Hay this morn- 

' asked the latter abruptly. 
Seymuur answered that he had just seen 
and he was vexed to think that, in- 
iflerent as he was, he should have uttered 
c few words with a flurried air. The sight 
r Avenard, he thought, seemed to cast a 
kU upon him. 
* You seem to be a favoured visitor!" 
I the stranger, scornfully ; " pray, may I 
k by what right you intrude yourself Upon 
itisB Hay at all hours?" 
" When I know by what right you inter- 
fere with my movements," siud Seymour in 
reply, " I may be disclosed to answer such 
ft question; not till then, certainly." 

" Quite cavalier 1 Well, sir, if I should 
roL. II. E 
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inform you that I consider myself accepted 
by Miss Hay you will tlwik, pcrliaps" — ■ — 

" That is a, matter with which I have no 
concern," said Seymour abruptly ; " but my 
visits at Mr. EUingham's have another ob- 
ject, and my visits to Miea EUy will he re- 
gulated by herself." And he quickened his 
horse's pace, as if to escape further diacua- 
eion of a point which seemed likely to lead 
to no pleasant results. Indeed the stranger 
seemed, by the disorder and impetuosity of 
his manner, to have a desire to pick a quar- 
rel, which Seymour was determined to avoid, 
if possible, though his western blood had 
been stirred not a little by the New Yorker's 
impertinent air. 

Before he reached Mr, Hay's, however, 
Avenard was again a.t his aide, seeming 
hurried, as if to follow had been a recent 
thought. 

" You are on your way to Mr. Hay's, I 
presume," siud he, more civilly than before. 
" I wish to call on him, and I will trouble 
you to introduce me, as I have not the plea- 
sure of a personal acquaintance with him. 
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■UiBB Hay was not ut liberty to leave her 
w iHenU tUia inoming," 

Sejrmour bowed coldly, as if not well 
I pleoKcd with the office ; but they preaently 
Ifeund tbemselves ut the gate. 

Mr. Aveiurd was, as we have aiud, hand- 
vaome and [irepoHuesaing ; and though hia 
iner locked that quietness and retentt 
piucit b«e]>cak a mind ut case, be (tleased 
r. Hay exceedingly, and the old gentle- 
urn's scrutiny wan by nu meana au indifferent 
since rumours oJ' Caroline's " New 
oTork beau" had already leached hia ears. 
Seymour was ill at eaae, and vexed with 
self for being so, and he took the earliest 
wrtunity to call Mr. Hay aside, to ^ve 
I Mr. Thurston's letter and the accom- 
panying message, and to make lus parting 
bow. 

n the dee|> shade of the forest he endea- 

ired to recover hie wonted coolness, but 

; and it was witli a feeling of aliso- 

e deapair, tlukt he for the first time owned 

f the interest with which Caroline, 
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in her new chantctcr, as the angel of the 
houBe of mourning, had inHpired him. 

Hia hands abandoned the rein, he ceased 
to guide hia horse, an<l he did not even 
notice that the animal had wandered, brows- 
ing, far from the beaten track, when he waa 
recalled from a vortex of busy thoughts by 
a violent blow, and Avenard, his eyea flash' 
ing fire, liie horae in a foam, and hia whole 
appearance betokening complete distraction, 
stood beside him. 

" ViUwn I " he shouted, " mean, pitiful 
BCOUnUrel! this is your indifference! you 
were too much of a coward to dare to avow 
your intentions, so you resorted to the ex- 
pedient of undermining I You do not escape 
me I" And the madman drew a pistol be- 
fore Seymour had collected his senses. 

Seymoiir was unarmed, of course, for 
honest men do not carry weajwns in a 
peaceful land; but with the instinct of self- 
defence ho turned upon Avenard, and urged 
his horse forward with the spur. The ani- 
mal was heavy and powerful, and eaeily 
rode down the other, which was of lighter 
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: and Avenard, unhorsed by the un- 
expected Bhock, fell prostrate with the whole 
weight of his horse uj>on him. The pistol 
went off, however, and the ball broke Sey- 
moar'a bridle-arm. He lost all conBcioua- 
and sank forward with hia face on 
6 borse'e neck ; ujMtu which that wi^ beaet 
K>k the well-known way to a good stabli^ 
1 carried his nuieter safely to Mr. Hay's 

We cannot report the extent to which 
onr gay New Yorker may have been in- 
jured by this rough handling, for he quitted 
the country without any further effort to 
eee Miss Hay. Mr. Thurston's letters had 
brought intelligence of one of those de- 
relopmenta which too often close the career 
of city youths who, unfortunately "bom 
with the tastes of a duke without his in- 
le," find it convenient to Ijorrow of those 

lo have more money than they have the 
it to spend. Avenard Iiad written some- 
body else's name by mistake, and received 
vuious sums of money thereupon, and he 
B 3 
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W9JB now on his way to more congenial 
climes. 

AU that could be guessed of his intention 
in coming to this country was the cruel 
and base design of persuading the innocent 
Caroline to share his exile^ but we will hope 
he was not so utterly vile ; though it may 
be doubted whether a person of his selfish 
and unprincipled habits be capable of any 
form of disinterested affection. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

" Whan the flame of love ia kindled lint, 
'Ti« tli>> ftrc-fly'a light >l cvud ) 
'Tia dim a* ilip vmilering n>n that hunt 
[q the blue of the inminer beaten." 



fiETMouit'H linikcn (inn mifjht have been no 

y terrible accident for a ytrang bnckwixxla- 

m, btit the exi^iteinent iinil agitation of hit 

d were unfavourable to a speedy cure, and 

«■ ievenil <lay» the phynician went baekwardu 

I forwaniit l^tween Mr. Ilay'it and Mr. 

Ijham'w, lenviiig almost efiiially nnxiouB 

in both. Kut Imptuly all went well, 

1 Mm. ThitrHton and Seymour were nearly 

: the Haroo time pronnunc^ convnleBcent 

ktt(T was mnot carefully nursed at 

'. Ilay'ti, and oecnaionitlly viiiited fur a few 

I jnnmdntii by Caroline hernelf. She wim look* 

■JBg pale, HatI, and Kpirit-wum from her long 

lanxiety and (»mHneineiit, luldctl to the di»- 
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treasing thoughta natiirftUy ariaing from tie 
whole course of the Avenard affaii. Be- 
tween Seymour and hereelf there was a 
hopeful degree of constraint ; for, in hiB ac- 
count of the affray, he liad unavoidably 
allowed it to be guessed that jcalouay wae 
the moving cause of the young man'a fury, 
and tliis, presenting him in a new light to 
Caroline, forbade her feeling quite the an- 
cient cool indifference, while Scymoori 
novice-like, was amusingly conscious. 

Mr. Thurston now began to think of hie 
return home, and he left notliing uneiud or 
undone to iihow his Bcnec of the kindness 
with vrhich he had been treated. He pro- 
posed to our friund Seymour to return with 
him to New York. 

" Wc can do but little, my dear young 
friend," etud he, " to show how we appreciate 
the kindness of all about ub, but I hopo 
thou wilt be willing to help us to do what we 
can. I think I see in thee all that I can 
desire as a companion in business. Now, 
if thou wilt go with us to town, I will make 
thee such projiosals ats cannot but prove very 
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ndvuRUgeuiu to thy worldly intercHts, and 
aiicli OH will probably fix thee in the city 
pennaneiitly ; and I aiii sure thou wilt not 
doubt that myflcli' and my wii'c will do all 
in our |H)wer in return for thy great kind- 
nesK to us in thia our cjitrcmity. My 
bunnees is auch as thou art well fitted Tor, 
ftnd Bueh as will uutkc thy Htation in mK^icty 
)dl thou couldut desire. Now I have made 
ihix a long diHCourHc," concluded the good 
nan with u Hoiilc, " and I hope thou wilt 
ipve me a Khort answer and one favourable 
lo my wlahce. But do I" he added, recol- 
lecting bimaclf, " I did wrong to aek thee 
for a sudden answer. A&irs of importance 
iliould be lM:tter weighed. I wtm consulting 
iny own wishes rather than thy good in 
tliif^ Take a week i'or thy coUHideration of 
my propoHal, and ask the counsel of tby 
friends. They will be better judges of thy 
real interest than I can Ik;, for 1 am doubt- 
btSMScd by my desire to have thco with 



Seymour gratefully acknowledged Mr. 
EFhnraton generous kindness, and Mr. Hay 
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coming in at the moment, the proposition 
was Bubmitted for his judgment. 

"You would probably live and die a 
richer man, Seymour," eaid he, " in the city 
than in the country ; whether you would be 
a happier one may be doubted. But you 
are young enough to make the trial, and 
you have good sense enough to give it up if 
you find yoiirself unfitted, by cliaracter or 
habit, for a city life." And here the matter 
rested for the present. 

Mr, Hay, who had always been extremely 
active in hie habits, was now somewhat 
failing in health, though he had hardly 
yet reached the age when "the strong men 
ahall bow themselves," He had been among 
the earliest pioneers of the West, and the 
laltours and privations of his younger days 
had left their traces in his constitution, pro- 
ducing a premature old age not uncommon 
among the settlers, Hla interest in the 
duties and occupations of his situation were 
in no wise diminished, yet he was frequently 
prevented from taking his usual active part 
in them ; — a state of thinga which affected 
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I hia spirits more than he was willing to 

About the time of which we have been 
speaking, and particularly a day or two 
after Mr, Thurston's proposal to Seymour, 
Mr. Hay was quite indisposed, and more 
than usually depressed in spirits, in conse- 
quence of being unable to attend an elec- 
tion in which his old adjutant, Tom Rice, 
i much intereated. Seymour, who ob- 
I served his uneasiness, offered to go in his 
I place, and supply the deficiency as well as 
i he could ; and Mr. Hay, though fearful that 
j Seymour was not yet strong enough for the 
I effort, permitted him to make it, and gave 
I lum the necessary instructions. 

As he was going out, accoutred for the 
trip, he encountered Miss Hay in the halL 
"Are you going to ride this morning?" 
I Bud she. 

" Yea, to — to try to forward the election 
I of your old iriend, Tom Rice." 

' Mif friend ?" said the young lady with 
I ft ecomfiil curl of the lip. " But you are 
not well enough; you look very pale." 
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"Pale I do I?" BMd Seymour, the blood 
rushing to his face to supply the deficiency. 

Caroline blushed nnost aym pathetically ; 
and, after an instant's awkward paUBC) and 
without another word ejxiken, Seymoiir 
mounted his horse and was oS". He had not 
been in bo good spirits for a long time. 
Perhaps the brilliant opening offered by Mr. 
Thurstou inspired him ; it certainly could 
not have been so slight a tiling an a young 
lady's blush. 

Airived on the ground, he set about his 
aecond-lmnd canvassing with the very beat 
intentions of fulfilling Mr. Ifay's directions 
and wishes. His own partialities were cer- 
tainly not in favour of Tom Rice, since we 
cannot always love our benefactors; and 
his view of Tom's character was a good deal 
clearer and cooler and less indulgent than 
Mr, Hay's, this latter gentleman being 
what may well be called a warm friend, 
though he could not justly be styled a bitter 
enemy. 

Seymour found Tom already warmly en- 
gaged, and all the world shouting at the 
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tp of their [Kjwcrfl in order to make 
things cluarcr. Tliuru was n coneiilemblc 
maMiubluge of the furnicrtt uf the nel^hlmur- 
hood; and we may venture to aaeert, without 
having liecn prtrwiit, that ii more rcapoetablc- 
lookiog set of mt^a cannot Ix; found uny 
where under the muug drcuinatancca. To 
I often Mgcly obflorvod, " it 
KHue of all mrla to niokc a world;" 
it does to make an eleetioii meeting ; 
all sorts" eiimjirised wimc eurioua 
Tliere won one tail I'olhiw with 
hi* luit knocked in on one side and n rifle on 
his shoulder, who was initiiitiug on his own 
qtultlicationti for a constablefthip. Another 
with a blazing nose more generously odvo- 
odng the claims of hia friend. 

" He's a little high just now, to be sure," 
■ftid tills Aehates, " but he's never the feller 
to get drunk when he's got any thing to 

" Vote for Spriggins," said one, " he'« a 
he licked Kneelan<I lost winter 
he said he wam't mi gentleman I " 
im't |iiit Kni'cliuiil in," said a rugged 
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youth, confidentially to a circlo ui a dozen ; 
" don't vote for him, lie's a mean tee- 
totaller I" 

A cart drawn up within convenient dis- 
tance from the Hccne of action contained 
the elenientB of a hundred quarreU and 
twice the number of hlack eyes ; and there 
waa still stand ing-jilace left on the back 
part. On tliia conupicuoiui perch, Kure of 
entranced and etutionary auditors, Mr. Rice 
now exhibited his well-known jrarson, not 
dreased aa for a galarday, but studiously 
slovenly and common in his array. The 
time for opening the [>o\\ wan near at hand, 
aad not a moment was to be lost. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

vfid htt prompt the tfv to quit ib«ir cloga 
By dM koowo Un ofModcni librrty." 

HlLTOM. 

' Gkmtlemes," said the orator, taking off 
bis hst and viav'ing it ia a courteous and 
inntlDg manner, while he wt[>ed hie brow 
irith a faded cotton handkerchief; " Geatle- 
nen ! may I beg your attention for a few 
motnenta ? Vou are aware that I do not olten 
draw very largely on your patience, sod 
abo that I am not a man who u fond of 
taOdng about himself. It is indeed a meet 
unpleaaaat thing to mc to tjc in a niamier 
forced to advocate my own cautte, and no- 
tiua^ short uf the desire I feel to liave an 
opiKirtuuity of advancing the intcrcatH of 
my friends and neighlxjure, in the legis- 
lature, would induce me to submit to it." 

Somebody groaned — " Oh ! Tom, that's 
tough I " " VcH, geulleuieu, as you ob- 
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serve, it is tough, it is a thing that always 
hurts a man's feelings. But, as I was ob- 
serving, we raust go through witli whatever 
18 for the good of our country. The greatest 
good of the greatest number, / say ! " 

By this time the auditory had greatly in- 
creased, and comprised indeed nearly all the 
voters. Mr. Rice went on with increasing 
animation. 

" This is the principle to go upon, and if 
this was only carried out, we should have 
all been better off long ago. This is where 
the legislature wants mending. They always 
stop short of the right mark. They get 
frightened, gentlemen 1 yes, frightened, 
scar't I they always have a lot of these small 
Bouls among 'em — eoule cut after a scant 
pattern — souls that are afraid of their own 
shadows — that object to all measures that 
would really relieve the people, and so they 
just give the people a taste to keep them 
quiet, and no more, for fear of what folks 
a thousand miles off would say t You've 
heard of tlie jackass that was scar't at a 
penny trumpet, — well, these jackasses are 
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^^ MKr't at what isn't louder than a penny 
^ftrtniinpct, nor half eo loud." 
^^p Here was a laugh, which gave the orator 
time to moisten hts tbr'jat from a, tumbler 
fauuled up b; a friend. 

" Now, you sec, gentlemco, nobody would 

bftre mid a word against that exemption 

bOl, if every body was a>j much in favour of 

^^tlw ]ieo|>le as I am. I don't care who knows 

^Bjl^ gattlemen, / am in favour of the people. 

^^Bi^'t the people want relief? And what 

^^bc«ter relief can they have than not to be 

^^HiUged to pay their debt«, when they huve 

^^Stodiii^ to pay them with '( that ie, notliing 

that tJicy can spare conveniently. I call 

that mcaBure a half-way measure, gentlc- 

men, — it is a measure that leavctj a way 

1 to take a man's property if he happcDS 

t have a little laid by, — a little of his 

J camingcff gentlemen, and you all know 

t hurd earninga arc. 

* What is the use of having the privilege 

F making lawM if wo can't make them to 

; ouraelveB? Wc might an well be a 

Y again, iusbiad uf » sovereign «ta^ 

VOL. 11. F 
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if we are a-going to legislate to favour the 
people of other states at the expense of our 
own people. I don't approve of the plan of 
creditors from other states coming here to 
take away our property. Folks are very 
fond of talking about honesty, and good 
faith, and all that. As to faith, they may 
talk, but I'm more for works ; and the man 
that works hard and can't pay his debts is 
the one that ought to be helped,, in my 
judgment. 

" They'll tell you that the man that sues 
for a debt ia owing somebody elae, and 
wants his money to pay with. Now / say, 
he's just the man that ought to feel for the 
other, and not want to crowd him hard uj™ 
Besides, if we pass exemption laws, don't we 
help him too? Isn't it as broad as it's 
long?" 

A murmur of applause. 

" Then as to honesty, whenll you find 
an honest man if not anaong the people? 
and such measures are on purpose to relieve 
the people. The ar'ietocracy don't like 'em, 
perhaps, but who cares what they likeP^ 
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'Viey like oothing but grinding the face of 
the poor." 

Here a shont of applause, and a long ap- 
plication to the tumbler. 

Gentlemen," continued Mr. Rice, " some 
iple talk as if all debts not paid were 
but it IB no such thing. What one 
don't get, t'other keeps, so it'a all 
ime in the long run. Folks ought to 
be accommodating, these times. Now, if 
they're accommodating, they won't object to 
any measures for the relief of the people : 
and if they don't want to be accommodating, 
well just make 'em, that's all. 

Some say it's bad to keep altering and 
the laws, till nobody knows what 
law is. That's a pretty principle, to be 
What du we have a legislature for, 
should be glad to know, if not to make 
IW8? Do we pay them two dollars and fifty 
its a-day to sit still and do nothing ? 
k at the last legislature. They did not 
hold on above two months, and passed rising 
of two hundred laws, and did'nt work o' 
,, Sundays neither I Such men are the men 
F 2 
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you want) if they'll only cany the laws far 
enough to do some good. 

" Now, gentlemen, I see the poU'e open, 
and I a'poBc you want to he off, so I will not 
detain you mueli longer. All I have to 
observe i», that although I am far from com- 
mending inyaelf, I must give you my candid 
opinion that a certain person who lia« thnut 
himself liefore the public on this occneion 
ia unworthy of the BufTrogcB of a free and 
enlightened community like this. He's » 
man that's alwitya talking about doing justice 
to ail, and keeping up the reputation of the 
i^tatc, and a great deal more stufl' of the same 
KorL; but H'h all humbug! nothing else ; and 
lie liuH an axe to grintl just like t)ie rest of 
us; and worse than all, gentlemen, as you 
very well know, he's one of these tee- 
totallers, that are trying to coax frce-bom 
Americans to sign away their liberty, and 
make hypocrites of 'cm. I'm a man that 
will never refuse to take a glass of grog with 
a fellow-citi:!en hccauxe be wears a ragged 
coat. Liberty and equality, I say — hurrah 
for liberty and equality 1 Three cheere for 
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liberty and equality, and down witli the 
tee-totallcrs I " 

The oratur liad been so attentive to the 
tumbler, that the sincerity of the hitter part 
of hifl speech at least could not be doubted ; 
md indeed his vehemence was such an to 
•knn Seymour, who felt already somewhat 
Mhamed of the cause he was boond to advo- 
Mte, and who feared tliat a few more tuiu- 
Uere would bring Tom to a jKiint which 
would render his advocacy unavailiDg. He 
therefore sought an opportunity of a few 
moDKnts' private talk with the candidate) 
•nd ventured to hint tha,t, if he became so 
esUhusiaetic that he coiUd notHtand,he would 
httve very little chance of sitting in the le- 
gislature. 

Now Mr. Rice liked not such (juiet youths 
as oar friend Seymour ; and especially in liis 
present elevated frame did ho look down 
with supreme contempt upon anytliing in 
the shape of advice on eo delicate a subject, 
so that Seymour gut an answer which by no 
neans increased his zeal in Mr. Kice's ser- 
y 3 
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yice, though he still resolved to do his best 
to Ailfil the wishes of Mr. Hay. 

Bice's conduct throughout the day was in 
keeping with the beginning which we have 
described; and such was the disgust with 
which it inspired Seymour^ that he at length 
concluded to quit the field, and tell Mr. Hay 
frankly that it was impossible for him to 
further the interests of so unprincipled a 
candidate. 
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^ CHAPTER XXXVn. 



Mas, HEXitHB. 

■> TixKh us gently. Time I 

We're not proud nor coaring n'mgi ; 
Our ambition, our eoatenti 
Ijrt ID limple thJDgi.'' 

BlBHT COHNWAU. 

Ms. Hat felt exceedingly vexed, and not at 
all well pleaded with Seymour, and visited 
bis &nger upon him, aa old gentlemen will 
do upon young ones eometimee, by eaying 
some tfainge rather hard to bear. Tom Bice 
had always been very much imder restraint 
when in Mr. Hay's presence, and, from his 
quickDeee and readiness as ei business man, 
had acquired no small share of his good 
gncea — a eort of habitual liking which 
sometimes goes farther with us than a better- 
founded esteem would do. So Seymour was 
9 4 
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in (liHgracc all day, which caUcwl forth the 
eympathiea of the fair Caroline, who wae but 
a Boft-hearted little thing after all, and prone 
to take part with naiafortune in any shape. 
She told him that her father was really ill, 
as indeed any body might observe, and that 
he was only a little crosB now and then, and 
HO good all the rest of the time that it made 
up for it, and a g<x)d deal more ; and such- 
like maidenly topics of consoiatiun, and — 
Seymour was consoled, though that evening 
brought intelligence of the complete defeat 
of Mr. Rice, and Mr. Hay was more pettish 
than ever. Mr. Bice had found listeners 
and cheercrs during the lucid exposition of 
hie Bcntinaents, (which we were cmiKJwered 
to give through the kindness of an able 
reporter,) but when it came to the matter of 
actually putting into office a person of such 
accommodating views, the sober fanners had 
quietly cast their influence into the other 
scale, and elected a candidate who never 
made a stump speech in his life. 

The very next morning, when Mr. Hay 
arose from the breakfast table, and liud his 
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hand on the great Bible, as a mgael i'or the 
couunenccment of family worship, that hand 
dropped powerless at his tjidc, and ho sank 
belplees, though not insensible, upon the 
floor. His lips moved, in the viun effort to 
Tcaeeure the terrified family : but no sound 
L finunated from them, and in a few minutes 
\ biore he sank back with closed eyes and the 
jmllor of death upon his countenance. 

It was evidently an apoplectic seizure, and 
diere was no physician within four miles. 

(The Dgonlsing distress of all may be con- 
oeived Ly those who have witnessed such 
icenes under such circumstances, but of 
these the dweller in the close-paeked city 
oan have but little idea. What, then, was 
the relief of the family when Seymour asked 
for permieaion to bleed Mr. Hay, saying that 
he had learned the art with an especial view 
to such emergencies. He was hailed as a 
miniBtcr of mercy, and when he performet] 
the office with ease, and when returning 
nation was the result, not a member of 
the faoiily but could have knelt at his feet 
io bless him fur the kind forethought which 
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had prompted him to acquire bo ineatimablc 
a knowledge. 

When Mr. Hay was in some measure rc- 
etored, it was found tliat his right Imnd viae 
almost uscleej!, and that he woa otherwise 
much diaaljlcd by thin suddctt attack. Sey- 
mour attended him comitantly, and was made 
to hoar oi'tener tlian he wished the regrets 
of his kind old friend at the thouglit of t)iut 
day's pcttiehncsB. 

" You were right, my hoy. and 1 waa 
wrong ; but y(m must hiy it all to tlie apo- 
plexy. And here, you eee, I am justly pu- 
nished by being obliged to call upon you for 
wd all day long, liut we are poor helpless 
creatures, and we who live in the wilderness, 
above all, must learn to bear with each 
other's infirmities, since no one knows whou 
turn may come next, and money will not 
buy what wo need." This is a truth which 
wo are daily made to feci. Mutual kindness 
is often our sole dependence, and the cha- 
racter of a good ncighlKJur in the ono most 
coveted. 

Mr. TburstoQ was often at tho bodude of 
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I themTalid,and wheD heeaw him recovertDg, 
be at last oeked Seymour if he had come to 
a deciaiun in hie favour. " Here are our 
friendc around us," aaid Mr. Thimton, 
" here it) thine own father — now tell me, 
may I hope that thy mind is to go with ub 
Mid share our lot ? Depend on me for doing 
M least all I promise." 

Scymonr cast his eyes round the asscmblj, 
sod every look was turned on liim. He 
knew hie father now felt sufficient confi- 
dence in him to be willing be should decide 
for himself; but he looked at Mr. Hay, hel[>- 
kM and dei)endent, and thought of his 
growbg infirmities, and emotion choked his 
ntteraace. 

" Thou canst not decude ? " swd Mr. 
Thunton. 

" Oh, Seymour I don't leave I — my &- 
tber — " B^d Caroline Hay, tears trembling 
in her eyes ; and Seymour's difficulticH were 
•olyed in an instant. 

" I believe I may be more usefid here," 
aaid be to Mr. Thurston, " and if more 
nsefu], more happy ; »o I can only re- 
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turn heartfelt thanks for your generous 
offer." 

" Thou art right, undoubtedly," eaid the 
friend, "but I wish my path could have 
been thine." 



Among tiie loada of gifts and keepsakes 
sent back by Mr. and Mrs. Thurston after 
tliey once more reached their home was a 
valuable case of booka for Seymour, and one 
of more lady-likc reading for Caroline ; and 
with the latter came a dress eo delicately 
fanciexi, that it would have done very well 
to "stand up in meeting" with, for one of 
the plainest of the drab sisterhood. 

" I ehail like to imagine thee dressed in it, 
dear Caroline," wrote Mrs. Thurston; "and 
I know it will suit friend Seymour's taste 
right well" 

He did not find fault with it, certainly ; 
for in a few short months after that time, it 
was worn as a wedding-dress, and, to Sey- 
mour at least, Caroline liad never looked so 
beautiful. 
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A wedded life begun by an act of virtuons 
flacrifice can scarcely fail to be happy. Sey- 
moor is now Mr. Hay's right hand ; and his 
influence, together with that of his fair 
Caroline, is a daily blessing to the younger 
members of both families. I feel assured 
that we shall be able to point to them half 
a dozen years hence, as a proof that cultiva- 
tion and refinement are any thing but lost 
in the country. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin, 

" But fbjrest she when so she doth display ■ 

Th« giM with peiirles and mbyea richly dight. 

Through which her words so wise do make their way 

To beare the meieage of her gentle sprighl." 



I HOPE the reader has not forgotten Mr. 
Sibthorpc. If ho haa, it must be because 
we have not succeeded in introducing him 
so meaningly aa we intended. Oiu- acquaint- 
ance with him and hie family was one of 
those short-lived pleasures which so often 
gleam upon life's path only to disappear and 
ieave it darker than before, 

I shall give eome account of their Ameri- 
can experience, because their short story may 
be considered as a sketch of a class which is 
constantly becoming more numerous among 
us ; and I think them worth describing, be- 
cause they were entirely free from tlijit silly 
arrogance of which some of their countrymen 
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who find it convenient to reside in the 
United States are justly acctised. 

Mr. Sibthorpe's person and manner, dress 
and ideas, were all so thoroughly English, 
that the dullest of my countrymen could not 
bid him good cTcning, as he passed him on 
the road in the twilight, without saying to 
himself, " There goea a John Bull !" Yet 
BO universaUy popular did he become by his 
adability and kind demeanour, that, if he 
had remained a little longer within reach of 
our good-will, we should have unquestionably 
made him a justice of the peace at the very 
least, if not something still more dignified, 
in spite of himself. 

One peculiarity marked our friend which 
I think was never noted of so stout a gen- 
tleman before. He was the most scheming 
and visionary of men. His round shining 
head was ever full of projects, great or 
email, for himself or others. He should (by 
rule) have been tall and slender, with all the 
indications of the temperament scientifically 
designated an " nervous sanguine," and a 
head whose developments should have formed 
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little hilla and dales upon the cranium. But 
his kiud caainesB of disposition, or something 
else, had rounded out head and body, until 
there were no inequalities left to theorise 
upon. As a still further contradictionj — 
though almost a Bacchus in contour, he ie 
BO stoical in his inditfcrencc to personal ftc- 
commodatton and indulgence, that we can 
heartily say, " May his shadow never be 
leas 1 " since the substance gives him no sort 
of inconvenience. 

When I first visited Mrs. Sibthorpe, I 
found her in a email and very inconvenient 
house) to which several workmen were en- 
g^ed in building an additional part on a 
much more tasteful plan, although still in a 
cottage style. All wits confusion and dis- 
comfort, as far as household arrangements 
were concerned. Every comer was strewed 
with boards, bricks, lime, and all the endless 
list of etceteras which car[>cntera and masons 
take care to scatter on all sides, to give an 
air of importance to their business. The 
floors were uncarpetcd, and the windows 
were bung with pu])er ourtjuns. The room 
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was altnixd; unfumUhed, for it bad not been 
jndgcil right to open the Ixfxes of liouscbold 
good«, wbich were stored nt muie didtancc, 
until the dirt and confusion which luxum- 
pany building anywhere, and in this country 
above all, should )»e out of tlic way. 

Tlic lady, n Iiandwimc wouuui of perhaps 
thirty or more^ was i>catcd on a rough )>cnch, 
nich rm ia eomctimea URcd in fanner*' 
kitchens, giving a leitmn in geography to a 
pretty Utile girl, Mr. Silrtliorpe's daughter 
by a fonner nmrnage. A umall-eirxd globe 
stood on the bench Ijctwcca them. Mrs. 
,ftbthorpe'A eye8, shaded by u wildemenn of 
curls, were btaek, and quick, and 
ing, and her epcceh was correspondingly 

and decided. She epoke with a Ktrong 
accent (which docs nut mean cixknty- 

whaterer some of us may think), and 
ber conversation e^'tneed at once the woman 
of the world and the romantic enthusiast, 
—a rare combinatioD certainly, hut, when 

:uni, deliglitfuL Her manners were 

of refined and fuflluonattle society ; her 
llentimcnts fresh and artless enough for a 
VOL. II. <i 
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Swiss mountain girl, or a. native of our own 
bright West. 

She recfiived ua with frank cordiality, and 
with scftrcely a reference to the scene of 
confusion in which we found her, though 
the bench on which she was sitting foimcd 
a tolerably fair specimen of the whole tem- 
porary arrangement. A small writing-table, 
with implements of bronze and silver, stood 
in a comer, and a handsome arm-chsdr was 
wheeled round for me, contrasting oddly 
enough with the bare floor and the paper- 
shaded wiudowB. But the lady did not 
need the appliances which are all in all to the 
mere fashionable. She waa one in whose 
company we foi^et chturs and tables. She 
was not so unwise, however, as to disdain 
the aid of dress, and, though surrounded by 
coarse objects, she herself was critically nice 
and lady-like in her appointments ; and she 
seemed, with her bright smiles and her ani- 
mated manner, to irradiate that rude cottage 
parlour. 

Her table, too, — I dwell on these things 
partly because Mrs. Sibthorpe belonged to a 
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iDuch calunmiated claaa of women, who, be- 
cause they wear blue Btockings occaaionally, 
are eupposed not to tnow how to wear any 
other, and partly because I do love to talk 
about Mrs. Sibthorpe, — the tabic waa Iwd 
with Engliah preciaion; and although the 
plain enough, it was perfectly well 
ed. Indeed, if I ever envied anybody 
an earthly posaeaaion, I certainly envied the 
Sibthorpes the three or four Engliah aer- 
vants, who moved like clockwork through 
their several duties, in spite of the discou- 
raging aspect of things around them. Some- 
r thing that looked very much like a car- 
ter's bench served aa a aide-table, but it 
as covered with delicate damask, and the 
tober-looking attendant used it as gravely as 
if it had been mahogany or marble. 

The lady herself had evidently never yet 
town any of the solicitudes of an American 
lUBekeeper in the country. Her whole 
Ikeart was in the conyereation, and the con- 
versation waa as far as possible from all re- 
ference to those common-place affaira which 
the aonla of so many of us. This was. 
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Swiss mountiuu girl, or a native of our own 
bright West, 

Slie received us with frank cordiality, and 
with scarcely a reference to the scene of 
confusion in which we found her, though 
the bench on which ahe was sitting formed 
a tolerably fair specimen of the whole tem- 
porary arrangeraent, A small writing-table, 
with implementa of bronze and silver, stood 
in a comer, and a handsome arm-chair was 
wheeled round for me, (wntraating oddly 
enough with the bare floor and the paper- 
shaded windows. But the lady did not 
need the appliances which are all in all to the 
mere fashionable. She was one in whose 
company we forget chairs and tables. She 
was not 80 unwise, however, as to disdain 
the aid of dress, and, though surrounded by 
coarse objects, she herself was critically nice 
and lady-likc in her appointments ; and ahe 
seemed, with her bright sruiles and her ani- 
mated manner, to irradiate that rude cottage 
parlour. 

Her table, too, — I dwell on these things 
partly because Mrs. Sibthorpe belonged to a 
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much caJunmiated clasa of women, who, be- 
cause they wear blue Btockings occasionally, 
are suppoaecl not to know how to wear any 
other, and partly because I do love to talk 
about Mrs. Sibthorpe, — the table was laid 
with English precision; and although the 
fare was plain enough, it was perfectly well 
served. Indeed, if I ever envied anybody 
an earthly possession, I certainly envied the 
Sibthorpes the three or four English ser- 
vants, who moved like clockwork through 
their several duties, in spite of the discou- 
raging aspect of things around them. Some- 
thing that looked very much like a car- 
penter's bench served as a aide-table, but it 
was covered with delicate damask, and the 
Bober-looking attendant used it as gravely as 
if it had been mahogany or marble. 

The lady herself had evidently never yet 
known any of the solicitudes of an American 
housekeeper in the country. Her whole 
heart was in the conversation, and the con- 
versation was as far as possible from all re- 
ference to those common-place affairs which 
fill the souls of so many of us. Tliis was, 
G 2 
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perhaps, the more noticeable and enviable to 
me, because I am, habitually, if not naturally, 
one whom cares devour, and who finds in 
the minute attention rcijuired by the im- 
poaaibility of being well served in the woods, 
a dead weight always counterbalancing tlie 
pleasure to be derived from the most in- 
teresting or brilliant conversation. This ia 
a weakness, I know ; but it finds some apo- 
logy in the weakness of others. Who can- 
not recollect among his friends or visiters 
some one who is made utterly uncomfortable 
by the least deficiency in the menage? Such 
people abound in the United States as well 
as elsewhere ; — people in whom "a taste 
for physical well-being," as De Tocqueville 
defines the foible, has almost supplanted 
every other. To ent«rtwn such people in 
this country, with only home-bred domes- 
tics, is a very trying pleasure indeed. Small 
philosophy becomes very necessary on both 
sides. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Sibthorpe returned 
our visit, they had experienced some diffi- 
eultics, in consequence of the marriage of 
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of the maids witli aa escellent man- 
f'aervant, who had been Mr. Sibthorpe's fac- 
riotum, and who now bought land with hia 
'ages, and assumed the position of country 
|»eighbour, instead of that of faithful do- 
.xnestic. However, as the newly-married 
.pie were living quite near thera, they 
.fltill had the benefit of their occasional ser- 
jirices, and were, in the meantime, making 
^ifliligent inquiry after others, who might, at 
be trained to fill their places. Mrs. 
bthorpc waa in fine spirits, boasting that 
had learned to make bread, and was 
■even taking lessons in making butter ; and 
declaring that she really believed the best 
thing that could happen to her would be 
the desertion of itll her servants in time, 
order that the domestic employments, 
'hich she felt to be so rational and so 
Iiealthful, might become compulsory ; at 
least, long enough to oblige her to obtain an 
insight into their mysteries. It was de- 
lightful to see her taking lier inoculation 
thus kindly, and we found her g^ety and 
good-humour more charming than ever. 
G 3 
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The next time we Yisited Newton Grange 
we found its bright-eyed mistress, with her 
sleeves turned up, making an attempt at a 
pie. The only maid who atill remained 
with her was prostrate with Hgue ; and Mr. 
Sibthoq)e himself had experienced a shake 
or twoj and sat in the corner of the great 
kitchen fire-place, looking doleful to be sure. 
The account of things was now somewhat 
shaded: the bright tints which had been 
Ciist upon the manufacture of bread and 
butter were dimmed a little ; Mrs. Sibthorpe 
had laid aside her rings, and left the papil- 
lotes in her ringlets ; a dress, scarcely suited 
to woodland kitchening, was defended by an 
apron borrowed from the maid. This aaid 
maid, a devoted and excellent creature, had 
her little bed in a comer of the kitchen, 
with the double view of making the care of 
her chill days less laborious, and of aiding 
her mistress in the household duties, by 
suggestions, and hints, and cautions, which 
were delivered with most amusing apol<^e8, 
and ceaseless regrets that such business 
should fall into such hands. " Oh, ma'am, — 
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if you please, — the kettle is boiling over ! 

[ — dear me I if I could but lift it off myself ! 

This hager is the hoddest thing ! Yesterday 

I was quite stout. Oh, please ma'am, — 

don't scald yourself I Oh, ma'am! I beg 

I your pardon — but the nasty pig has come 

Kfo at the door, and ha^ got at master's 

I'gtnell" 

Mrs. Sibthorpe's spirits were almost as 

I good as ever, and she found amusement in 

^ aU the vexatious crosses of her present lot. 

Her husband was far more disturbed: he 

could not bear to see the exertions and 

sacrifices made by his wife, while he, only 

lalf-sick, but quite useless, sat looking on, 

' a sad and silent cypher," 

And, all this time, no assistance to be 

I procured in any department. Ague is very 

I impartial in its visits, and often puts an 

[ entire neighbourhood down at once, so that 

it not unfrequently occurs that there are not 

able persons enough in a whole district to 

attend properly to the eick. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



" Hor from this de*p retiremenl banished was 
Th' amusing care of rural iudiist77." 

" Oh let not, then, waste luxury impair 
That manly soul of toll which strings your nerves! 
Oh let not the soft penetrating plague 
Creep on the freeborn mind, and working there, 
With the sharp toolh of many a new-formed want. 
Endless and idle itll, eat out the heart 

Of Liberty ' • the swelling wish 

For general good erasing from ihe mind."' 

Thomson. 

After this seasoning was at an end, and 
ague seemed to have worn off, or nearly bo, 
our English friends began again to enjoy the 
real pleasures of a country life, and to gather 
round them Biich adihtional means of tiom- 
fort and convenience aa had been at first un- 
provided. The new part of the dwelling was 
finished, and a sweet low-browed many-sided 
cottage it was. Furniture came, and was 
plac"'' '" 'te appropriate positions — that ifl, 
! according to Mrs. Sibthorpe'a 
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views, though aadiy out of order in the eati- 
matioii of her neighbours. A fine piano- 
forte was drawn from ita hiding-place in a 
neighbouring bam ; booka, in copiouB mea- 
sure, filled every eorncr of the little nook 
called a library, A rustic arbour was con- 
structed in the garden for Charlotte's especial 
uae ; and here her school-books and her "baby- 
things " were bcatowed, — the arbour having 
been carefully thatched to protect the trea- 
sures from the weather. A light open car- 
riage, and a pair of poniesj were added to the 
eatablishmeut, and one would have thought 
there was little left for plain people to wish 
for. 

But, alack for short-sighted humanity I 
Parlours and hbrarica and halla and ve- 
randas require to be swept and dusted. 
An air of slovenlinesB soon spreada itaelf over 
gardens and shrubberies that are not duly 
cared for. Horses exact the most odious 
regularity in feeding and currying; and 
carriages give very little comfort if we must 
use them muddy, or wash the mud off with 
our own hands. A late writer has advanced 
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the appalling doctrine that there is a degree 
of immorality in diamembering one family 
for the accoramodation of another, — that 
is, that each family, while in health, ought 
to have no greater amount of domestic 
bnsineaa than can be performed by its own 
hands. Whether the speculations of this 
philosopher had not yet been communicated 
to the world, or whether Mr. and Mrs. Sib- 
thorpe had not happened to meet with them, 
or whether, in spite of instruction, they still 
adhered to the old-fashioned notion of the 
advantages of a division of labour, I am not 
able to say. Certain it is that they found 
the want of good domestics a sad drawback 
on the comforts of their pleasant house and 
ita accompaniments. The one faithful dam- 
sel still kept her place, and divided herself 
into as many parts as she could, but she had 
had ague enough to lessen her efficiency not 
a little ; and besides, the more we enlarge 
our bounds and increase our conveniences, 
the more care and labour do we render ne- 
cessary. Many and desperate efforts did 
Mr. Slbthorpe make to supply the deficiency. 
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Women were found who would undei-take 
the businesB for good wages, but they were 
ignorant and must be taught, — proud, and 
must be conciliated. Some woidd flounce 
out of doors, and insist on being carried 
back to their homes, on the discovery that 
they were to have a table separate from that 
of their employers. Others would swallow 
this mortificafion for a while, until their own 
purpose was answered — the price of a new 
dress, or a smart bonnet perhaps — and then 
call up the latent dignity, and declare they 
" couldn't atan' it no longer ! " 

These usually took a good deal of pains 
to make known far and wide the ground of 
their dissatisfaction ; and it became, after a 
while, almost eq^uivalent to a loss of caste 
to endure indignities which so many had 
spumed. 

Then domeatics were brought from the 
city, at enormously -disproportioned expense, 
and these invariably became dissatlBfied — 
some because they were taught by busy 
neighbours to feel themselves in a degraded 
position, and others for want of company 
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and amusement. Poor Mr. Sibthorpe was 
almost in despair, but Ms wife took all 
cheerily, and learned to be so good a ma- 
nager that the discomforts of imperfect ar- 
rangements were almost forgotten, and Mr. 
Sibthorpe acknowledged that a greater 
amount of absolute labour than he had sup- 
posed himself capable of had really bene- 
fited his health and spirits. To till the soil 
is tiresome enough, but it was only pleasure 
to dig in the garden at his wife's aohcitation. 
The care of horses has its disagreeables ; 
but he could generally hire some kind of a 
biped who would attend to the ponies after 
his own fashion; and for the rest — did not 
the daily drive with Florella and Charlotte 
through the openings more than compensate 
for all the personal supervision which he 
huDsclf bestowed on them ? 

And so the time wore on, and, for people 
out of their element, the SibtLorpes were 
the happiest family I ever saw. But it so 
happened tliat Mrs. Sibthorpe, who con- 
tinued her active life after her friends 
thought it would have been prudent to adopt 
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p^more quiet one, was taken ill, unexpect- 
edly, and while all needful aid was distant, 
and the roada in their worst state. The 
physician was six miles off, and the nurec a 
good deal further, and the kindness and 
sympathy of some women in the neighbour- 
hood were the only available reaource. 
With these, most happily, our friend did as 
well, and perhaps better than crowned heads 
are apt to do in similar straits ; and some- 
thing, which it is proper to call a fine boy, 
was dressed and being fed and toasted when 
the doctor arrived. But though all was 
thus happily over, Mr, Sibthorpc'e anxiety 
amounted to absolute anguish in view of the 
isolated position in which he fancied himself. 
Prom the fever of solicitude in wliich I 
found him the next day, I can but wonder 
that he had not died outright before the 
physician and nurse made their appearance. 
He paced the floor with a most perturbed 
step, and wiped his forehead almost as often 
as on that burning prairie where we first 
met him. He declared that nothing to be 
named, of earthly good, would make him 
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endure again the anxiety he had autfered; 
and we could not but think his feelings very 
natural, althougli to us old settlers they 
appeared somewhat exaggerated. It takes 
time, and aoniething else tooj before those 
who have been accuetomed to deify art can 
venture to place confidence in nature. And 
it must be allowed that few things are more 
depressing than the lack of proper attend- 
ance for the sick. 

Mrs. Sibthorpe was about very aoon after, 
and quite absorbed in her new cares, if cares 
they could be called, wliich seemed to be 
mere recreation. She was one of those en- 
viable people who accomplish a great deal 
without ever seeming busy ; and, by the 
habit of never really losing a moment of 
time, she was able to take good care of her 
baby with very imperfect aid, and at the 
same time to find leisure enough for her 
favourite pursuits. 

But the difficulty of procuring any- 
thing like comfortable domestic service grew 
to be an intolerable evil. The cottage, with 
aU ita charms (and they were many), re- 
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quired yet tliis addition — somebody to keep 
it dean. Little Dudley was a treasure, and 
treasiires muat have keepers. Our friend 
Mrs. Sibthorpe, lovely as she was (and is)) 
waa yet mortal) and must have eomething to 
eat; and Mr. Sibthorpe, though a philoso- 
pher {in Ida way), was hut a man, and had 
been accustomed to lean a good deal on liia 
fellow-men. ^Vhile the novelty lasted, it did 
very well to turn menial lahoura into play, 
and split wood and curry the horses for 
exercise. But it has always been found that 
amusements, after a while, become tiresome, 
and our friends were no exception to the 
general rule. Only one of the four people 
I who came with them to the wilds now re- 
' mained, and she, tliough faithful as gold, 
had a terrible proneness to ague, and was 
given to going beyond her strength as soon 
aa she was able to do anything, 

After much reluctance and many in- 
genious expedients, Mr. Sibthorpe concluded 
to leave the cottage for the winters, at least, 
and make a temporary sojourn in Detroit, 
where a moderate amount of money will buy 
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a goodly number of comforte, and where 
there is yet to be found a class of people 
who are willing to sing second, for a con- 
sideration. 

Mrs. Sibthorpe sighed and shook lier head 
at this plan. She would have preferred the 
dear cottage, with all drawbacks ; and she 
felt assured that, after a while, some of these 
difficulties would be overcome. But Mr. 
Sibthorpc's imagination was apt to run away 
with him, and in this instance the one 
frightful shadow of desertion in sickness had 
taken possession of his fancy. He could 
have been content for himself to have lived 
on " mashed potatoes" without " minced 
veal ; " but it was impossible to attempt to 
bring up an infant without a physician at 
one's elbow. 

Laugh at this, O ye thousands of ruddy 
urchins, whose dancing eyes light up our 
forests I How many of you are there on 
whom learned leech never looked ! whose 
wild pulses beat as they list, untouched by 
the finger of science ' 

The thing was settled ; om- regrets were 
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but too ^cere and too natural, for in winter 
neighbours are most valuable. At this point 
of affairs, two of Mr. Sibthorpe's English 
relatives died within a week of each other, 
and our friend found himeelf a rich man, 
with the necessity of returning inmnediately 
to England. Here waa a dilemma: we did 
not know whether to be glad or eorry — af- 
I fection pleaded both ways. 

Mra. Sibthorpe declared alie should never 
I love any spot on earth ao dearly as she did 
I ler American cottage ; but, from what we 
I lear of Dudley Park, I fancy it will not be 
1 natural to sigh after Newton Grange. 

When our dear neighbours reached New 
I York on their way home, they sent ue, 
among other kind remembrances, a packet 
of letters, which they had written to friends 
in the city during the progress of their first 
year in the woods. 

" Knowing your interest in these matters," 

f wrote Mr. Sibthorpe, "I thought you would 

like to see the progress of our initiation into 

tlungs 60 new to us; and you arc quite 

welcome to make such use aa you please of 
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the quotable parte of these letters, should 
you think they might prove of the Blightest 
iiBe to any body," 

With this perraiesion I venture to select 
such portions of the correspondence as refer 
more particularly to the character of forest 
life, premising only that the letters were 
addrcHsed to a brother-in-law of Mr. Sib- 
thorpe and his wife — English people who 
had redded many years in New York. 



Mr. Sihikorpe to Mr, Williamson. 

" Ib it possible, my dear Williamson, that 
after your experience of the world's utter 
hollownesB, — its laborious pleasures and its 
heart-wringing disappointments, — you can 
still be surprised at my preference of h 
country life? You, who have sounded to 
its core the heart of faahionable society in 
the Old World and the New; tested the 
value of its friendship, and found it lesa than 
nothing; sifted ite pretensione of every kind. 
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and expressed a thousand times your dis- 
gust at their falseness, — you think it absurd 
in me to venture upon bo desperate a plan 
as retirement. You consider me aa a man 
who has taken his last, worst step; and who 
will soon deserve to be eet aside by hie 
friends as an irreclaimable enthusiast. Per- 
haps you are rigltt as to the folly of the 
' thing, but that remains to be proved; and I 
, ehtdl at least take cai'e that my error, if it 
I be one, shall not be irrevocable. 

"It is true I left England in what you 
I think a 'temporary' disgust; but the cii-- 
cumstancea of difficulty and vexation which 
suggested the removal to America were of 
' any thing but a momentary or accidental 
I character. It is true that I had been toler- 
ably successful, but it is also to be re- 
collected that, in pursuance of my favourite 
plan, I retired earlier than was warranted 
by prudence. This step once taken was 
irretrievable. I liad made choice of a re- 
sidence in the vicinity of D , and there, 

in the society of a few intimate friends, 1 
hoped to pass the afternoon of life in the re- 
H 2 
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poae which belonga to unambitiouB thoughts, 
and a ainccre though humble love of letters. 
And I Htill think the dream might have 
been realised, but that it pleased the Al- 
mighty to take from me the wife of my 
bosom; the being to whose companionBhip 
the whole scheme owed its charm, and with- 
out whose society and sympathy I coidd 
no longer hope for happiness. My Charlotte 
once gone, the whole aspect of life waa 
changed. My quiet home, before bo chaim- 
ing, wore an £ur of gloom which I could not 
endure. The very sight of the infant which 
remained to me gave me almost as raueh 
pain as pleasure. I felt as one might who 
should see the last plank slip from his grasp, 
leaving him to struggle unmded on the 
boundless ocean. 

" As the bittemeas of grief began to soften 
under the blessed influence of 'Time the 
consoler,' I felt a desire to mingle again 
with my fellow men; to seek in company 
the solace which my own fireside now denied 
me. I found my friends kindly anxious to 
aid my return to cheerfulness and hope, but 
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a new difficulty soon presented itself. My 
fortunej though sufficient for the simple and 
unambitious style which had fully satisfied 
my Charlotte's wishes and my own, was far 
inferior to that of most of my friends, and 
particularly to that of ray own family con- 
nections. These all lived in a handsome 
and hospitable way ; and when I began to 
mingle with them in the frequent inter- 
change of visits, I was struck with the differ- 
ence which eadated between their estabhsh- 
ments and my own. While Charlotte lived 
I had never given this a thought ; but now 
I was more dependent upon circumstances, 
and these things made me uncomfortable. 
It was a poor grief for a philosopher, I own ; 
but who has not felt the obstinate force of 
petty vexations? I resolved against such 
unworthy emulation, and at the same time 
deteeted myself in contriving plans by which 
this unlucky inferiority might be rendered 
leas apparent. I felt my difficulty to be 
contemptible, yet it did not the less disturb 
the enjoyment that I had hoped to find in 
society. 

H 3 
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" Add to aH this that Lord , on whose 

estate I lived, and whose propensity to every 
variety of insolence is as well known to you 
03 to myself, thought proper to desire my 
conversion to his own politick views. From 
the moment that he found I scorned his in- 
sidious bribes he became my bitter enemy ; 
and, unfortunately, lie discovered in my na- 
tural irritability of temper, now not a little 
increased, all that he could wish for the ex- 
ercise of his petty malice. My life from 
this time became intolerable. The con- 
sciousness that I had thrown away the 
means of placing myself on a level with my 
friends, and in a good degree beyond the 
reach of my overbearing neighbour, vexed 
me to the soul ; and at this very juncture, 
and while I was boiling under a new insult 

from Lonl , I met with a considerable 

loss. — a loss which diminished my income 
materially. My dear Williamson, can you 
blame me for coming to America, where my 
small means would still enable me to live 
comfortably if not handsomely; and where 
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I could hope to be always secure from the 
inBolence of the little great ? 

" I have not thus far been disappointed ia 
the expectations I had formed of this land 
of true liberty and equality. If I have at 
times wished for a little more deference in 
the manners of the lower classes, I have 
found even more worth and dignity in the 
higher walks of life than I had anticipated. 
The diiBculty of which many of our friends 
have complained as counterbalancing in a 
great degree the advantages of a residence 
in America, — that, I mean, which arises 
from the want of good servants, I obviated 
by bringing with me from England several 
faithful domestics, who serve me with no 
diminished zeal in the New World. And 
on tins side the water I have found, as you 
well know, a successor to my kmented 
Charlotte — a successor worthy to be such ; 
a mother to my daughter, a friend inesti- 
mable to myself; a countrywoman of my 
own too, and one whose views of life coincide 
in all particulars with mine. 
H 4 
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" You will perhaps inquire, why, with 
these advaatages, I coaltl not content niyaelf 
in the city. Simply because I longed for the 
freedom and independence of the woods. 
I cannot feel that I have come to America 
— distant, young, wild, new America — till 
I have seen her in her own peculiar form ; 
till I have learned to know her by those 
features which diatinguieh her so decidedly 
from the Old World. 1 feel that ' the 
mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,' must be 
loveliest in her own national and charac- 
teriatic costume, A city life, or a hfc made 
up of city habits, is the same in essentials 
every where. There ia the same living for 
others rather than one's self; the same emu- 
lation in despicable trifles; the same un- 
meaning bustle — the same g^ne — in Lon- 
don, in Paris, in New York, — on a greater 
or a smaller scale aa the case may be. I am 
tired of tliese. I am willing to give up ^ 
I will not say for ever, for who can answer 
for himself? — but for a time at least, the 
very questionable advantages of a life of 
hacknied movements and recurring fatigues. 
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for one of primitive eimplic 

exercise, of imiiiterrupteti intellectual culture. 

" My dear Florella, who has the single- 
heartedness of a child, joined with much 
originality and independence of feeling, 
agrees with me entirely. She ia as anxious 
as myself for unbroken mornings, prome- 
nades en deshabille, and long cheery evenings 
ending at ten o'clock. We bring books, 
music, and all the means of comibrt and em- 
jdoyment ; and with these and the cherished 
correspondence of a few dear friends (your- 
self among the number we count on), we 
can never be unhappy, even in the woods 
which you represent as so ineffably dismal. 

" I shall give you a token now and then 
that ennm has not absolutely devoured us ; 
and I promise to be honest, — I will give you 
the dark shades of the picture as well as its 
sunshine. And you in retiun must promise 
to reform your woridly opinions, and dress 
your estimate of comfort after our model in 
any degree you shall see fit, 

" Yours, 

" T. SlBTHOEPE," 
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Letter II. 

Mr. Sibthorpe to Mr, Williamson. 

" ■ • • Since my last we have 
taken up our abode in the wildemeBs in 
good earnest, — not in ' sober aadness,' as 
you think the phrase ought to be shaped- 
There is, to be sure, an insignificant village 
within two or three miles of us, but our 
houae is the only dwelling on our little 
clearing — the immense trunks of trees, 
seemingly as old as the creation, walling us 
in on every side. There is an indescribable 
charm in this sort of solitary possession. 
In Alexander Selkirk's case, I grant that 
the idea of being ' monarch of all I survey,' 
with an impassable ocean around my narrow 
empire, might suggest some inconvenient 
ideas. The knowledge that the breathing 
and sentient world is within a few minutes' 
walk, forms, it must be owned, no un- 
pleasant difference between our lot and his. 
But with this knowledge snugly in the 
background, not obtrusive but ready for 
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Tiae, comparative solitude has charms, believe 
me. The constant sighing of the wind 
through the forest leaves, — the wild and 
yarioua noises, of which we have not yet 
learned to distinguish one from the other — 
distinct yet softly mingled — ■ clearly audible, 
yet only loud enough to make us remark 
more frequently the silence which they aeem 
scarcely to disturb, — such masses of deep 
shade that even in the aunny spots the light 
seems tinged with green, — these things fill 
the mind with images of repose, of leisure, 
of freedom, of tranquil happiness, untram- 
melled by pride and ceremony ; of un- 
bounded opportunity for reflection, with the 
richest materials for the cidtivation of our 
better nature. 

Nothing can be more delicious than the 
weather at this season, in this western 
country. Italian sides may be set off, 
perhaps, by relics of ancient power and 
splendour, and still more by the associations 
connected with those relics ; but I am cer- 
tain that even you, scornful sceptic as you 
are on all points touching what you are 
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pleased to call 'rural fury,' could not deny 
that the deep, transparent blue which roofs 
thiH natural Coliaeum, gives out the outline 
of yonder towering elm with an accuracy — 
a delicacy — wluch no Calabrian azure ever 
Burpaseed. The very sun-glinta that flush 
from the white wings of the eagle which, 
even as I write, soars majeatioally across the 
aky, are distinctly visible, though the dis- 
tance ia so great as to make the bird of 
heaven seem scarce larger than a dove. 

" But I am forgetting that all this will 
cost you numberless 'fudges,' and I will quit 
the poetical for the practical at once- 
Know, then, O common-place mortal I that 
the fates have not denied to your ' mad ' 
friends a tolerably comfortable house, or, 
rather (I make the acknowledgment lest you 
should be tempted by my descriptions to 
™it U8 before we have made our additions, 
and so accuse me of delusion or exaggeration), 
I confess that the present house is more 
properly the bi^inning, or nucleus, of a 
house, than a structure deserving that title 
as serving for a gentleman's residence. Yet 
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hwe, where no allowance or provision is to 
be made for pride, and where there is no 
necessity for spending money to buy the good 
graces of people who are nobody to you, and 
who care as little about you in return, the 
house anawers our temporary need tolerably 
well, having a (so-called) parlour, a kitchen, 
a bed-chamber, of modest dimensions it is 
true, a closet for our little Charlotte, and a 
loft for Chadwell and the faithful Eose, wlio 
is willing to put up with anything but the 
' hodd ' ways of the people, John and 
Sophy, who, as you know, have, by the aid 
of a neighbouring justice of the peace, lately 
le, are obliged at present to find 
; at the house of a neighbour, who 
lives somewhere within a mile of us, in the 
depths of the wood. 

" On our first arrival, John proposed 
making an extempore lodging-room in the 
barn, on which occasion we discovered that 
this cBBential addition to a country-house 
had been quite forgotten in my survey of 
Mr. Doolittle's flattering bai^mn. You may 
laugh ; but who can think of everything ? 
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And, really, the weather is so fine, that one 
ia almost independent of roofs and walla. A 
bivouac beneath such ekies would be ratJier 
attractive than appalling. 

*' Some difEculticB have attended the trans- 
portation of our moveableB, and I find, too, 
that my estimate of the ' muat-haves ' wae 
rather limited. Fiorella, who is, you know, 
of a meditative turn, would have thought a 
still shorter list might comprise all that was 
necessary. But she, as well as myself, will 
be glad of your friendly aid in procuring for 
us certain articlea which you will find enu- 
merated at the close of my letter, and whicli 
you will be bo good as to see securely packed, 
and forwarded to the care of Messra. Detroit. 
The piano-forte has not yet arrived, and I 
confess ' myself at a loss to know how to 
bestow it when it does come. It had not 
occurred to me that, in a very small parlour, 
embellished with no less than sis doors and 
four windows, to say nothing of a staircase 
and an immense fireplace, there would be but 
little space for large articles of furniture. 
And the sofa, on which I promised myself 
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many a sweet xiesla during the hot months, 
is taking its own rest undisturbed in its box, 
under a shed at some distance from the 
house. But we ehall soon build, and then 
these little inconveniences will be obviated. 
Besides, are there not sofas of turf? I find 
them a more than tolerable substitute when 
they do not smell of rheumatism. 

" In one respect I find myself disappointed. 
The wheat lands which I bought at a hirge 
additional cost, in consideration of their 
being broken up and planted, wear, at pre- 
sent, an appearance very little promising as 
to the approaching harvest. Wide strips of 
unbroken soil intervene between the scat- 
tered lines of the plough ; and if any seed 
was sown on these, the solid sward has sent 
up no return. The broad field that I siu'vey 
just now from the window bears at least as 
much resemblance to a great green gridiron 
as the Escurial does to a stone one. But it 
is something to feel one's self a proprietor of 
the soil, and I anticipate much pleasure in 
sending my own wheat to the mill, be it 
little or much. I think, however, I can now 
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perceive why my friend Mr, Doolittle com- 
pUmented me so liighly on the extent of my 
agriculture knowledge, and declared his 
sentiments on the subject of farming to agree 
precisely with my own. 

" My letter 13 already femininely long, 
yet I must give you an instance of rustic 
simplicity which occurred tins morning, — a 
verification, indeed, of your repeated predic- 
tion. A etout youth, of some twenty years 
or so, applied for work, stating that he had 
' heem tell how the squire wanted a hand.' 
I was glad to obtain an addition to our 
effective force, and the bargain was nearly 
concluded, when our swain broke in with, 
' I say, uncle, does your hands cat with 
you?' Conceive of the question if you can, 
and you will readily imagine the answer ; 
but you can never paint to yourself the air 
with which this untamed son of the forest 
turned on his heel, saying, with the utmost 
coolness, — 

" ' If I a'n't good enough to eat with ye, 
I a'n't good enough to work for ye, that's 
alll' 
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" Tlilnk of such compMiionaliip far Flo- 
rella, who, tliough a democrat in principle 
on all important points, is, in personal 
habits, quite aa fastidious as one could wish. 
To me these things would be matters of in- 
difference, especially where the contact was 
only for a limited period. Mere accidents 
in social condition are nothing in themselves, 
and I have too high an idea of the dignity 
of labour to despise the practical agricul- 
■tnrist, though I may not relish his manners. 
But with ladies the case is different, and I 
shall never attempt to conform, in this par- 
ticular, to tlie customs of the country. 
When John and Sophy get their log house 
finished, they will relieve us from the dis- 
agreeable necessity of 'boarding hands.' 

" Do not fear such unreasonably long 
letters in future. I expect to be nmch oc- 
cupied with building and other improve- 
ments, and shall hardly have time to weaty 
you with my favourite topics. 

" Ever yours, 

"T. SiBTHOBPE." 
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Letteb IIL 

Mrs. Sibthorpe to Mrs. JVtlUamson. 

" My deareBt Catherine — Whyhavel not 
written you a dozen letters before this time ? 
I can give you no decent or rational apology. 
Perhaps, because I have had too much 
leisure — perhaps too many things to say. 
Something of this sort it certainly must be, 
for I have none of the ordinary excuses to 
offer for neglect of my dear correspondent. 
Think anything but that I love you le§fl. 
This ie the very place in which to cherish 
loving memories. But as to writing, this 
wild seclusion has so many charms for rae, 
this delicious eununer weather so many se- 
ductione, that my days glide away imper- 
ceptibly, leaving scarcely a trace in any 
thing accomplished during their flight, I 
rise in the morning detennined upon the 
most strenuous industry. My broken credit 
with half a dozen correspondents, whom I 
have treated as ill as yourself, is to be en- 
tirely redeemed before dinner. For tliie 
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purpose, I place my desk before a window 
that opens towards the west, and wliioh is 
consequently shaded during all the earlier 
part of the day. Here do I seat myaelt' 
with the resolute air of one who is not to be 
tempted from duty. Nothing before me but 
huge treesj between whose ancient mossy 
trunks no ray of any but soft green light 
can reach the moist sward below. The only 
sound is that of the sighing wind that 
scarcely stirs the heavy verdure, yet makes 
its presence known by a ceaseless moan, re- 
sembling almost precisely the soft rush of 
Slimmer waves upon a pebbly beach : magic 
music anywhere, and fraught with dreams ; 
^ but particularly so where we feel, as it were, 
alone in the august presence of Nature, with 
nothing to limit the flights of fancy, and 
with an unbounded leisure which seems to 
promise time for everything. Pen in liand, 
eyes unconsciously exploring the mysterious 
arcades of the forest, behold your friend, her 
heart full of affection, and her head of plea- 
sant musings, stiU hesitating for materials 
for an epistle, which were never to seek 
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wliilc surrounded with all that i 
likely to occupy or to distract the mind. 

" It may be that I have a lurking doubt 
of your sympathy in the strange pleasure 
with which these solitudes inspire me; — 
or, possibly, a cowardly fear of the ridicule 
which those who live in the fashionable 
world always attach to anything that ap- 
proacbes the romantic, whether in sentiment 
or action, A true enthusiast, however, 
would rather anticipate your speedy conver- 
sion; and, at worst, why should I dread your 
land smiles ? You could not, if you would, 
make me aahamed of my happinesa, and I 
am sure you would not if you could. 



" Our way of living just now is odd 
enough. John's house is so nearly finished, 
that he and Sophy live in it, and take our 
workpeople as boarders. This is quite con- 
venient for us, since we could not obtain 
labourers on any other tenns. But I find 
Sophy is sadly missed at the head of do- 
mestic affairs. (I forget whether Mr. Sib- 
thorpe has mentioned in any of liis nume- 
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rouB and lengthy epistles, that Chadwell haa 
left US and returned to New York, because 
^c ' couldn't abear the 'orrid beer aa they 
makes in Michigan ; ' though thia her chosen 
comforter was manufactured by a country- 
man of her own, who is considered quite an 
adept in the art.) Sophy's invention was 
all in all to Koso, whose materials are so 
limited as to require all Caleb Balderatone's 
ingenuity in order to set a table which shall 
in any degree accord with her ideas of pro- 
priety. Truth to say, I had a very unprac- 
tical idea of what sort of things would be 
useful for forest life. I foi^ot that our 
habits must be in some degree the standard, 
whatever be the circumstances; and, in 
planning for a simple country life, I did not 
take into account the fact that we liad yet 
to learn to be country people. I find we 
must simplify our habita exceedingly, to 
make out at all with the moderate amount 
of household conveniences we thought it 
necessary to bring with us. But my good 
spouse is, as you know, tant soit peu fidgetty 
about small matters (he is looking oyer my 
I 3 
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shoulder even now), and, instead of simpli- 
fying our habits, lie is bent upon compli- 
cating our accommodations, as I thin It very 
needlessly; for we have already a list far 
longer than those of our neighboura, who, 
most philosophically, make one thing answer 
for a dozen different uses. Sophy has already 
caught the spirit of the country, and la be- 
ginning to keep houae with a mere handful 
of the simplest utensils. 

" Where we can possibly find places for all 
the articles Mr. Sibthoi-pe has ordered, re- 
mains yet to be discovered. Even after our 
new buildings are completed, I fear there 
will be many very excellent and desirable 
things in the lamentable case of the Prim- 
rose family picture. 

" We have been very civilly treated by our 
neighbours of the village, and find several 
among them whom we can visit with plea- 
sure. Theae seem delighted at having an 
addition to their little circle, and we are not 
at oil disposed to exclude the cultivation of 
the social feeliuge from the enjoyments of 
country life. Here will, aa I foresee, be the 
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grand difficulty after alL For want of con- 
genial society, one is in such danger of be- 
coming self-enclosed and unsympathiaing — 
a most unlovely, inhuman, and wicked form 
of pride, and one which we must guard 
i^inat, if we would not forfeit our share of 
that mercy which is our only hope, and 
which embracea alike the whole human 
family. 

" I can already perceive that, for want of 
this companionship, one may in time become 
too bookish, too citat^ry and pedantic, 
through lack of that fusion by conversation 
which refines and naturalises one's literary 
stores. One is apt to read too much, and 
too miscellaneously. And as to writing — 
it is 80 much more delightful to read other 
people's reveriea than to put one's own 
thoughts into words I Doing nothing has 
80 many charms, that even writing looks like 
work, by contrast. The very idea of an 
abundance of leisure makes us use our 
leisure unprofitably. I have sketched out 
many systems of regular employment, but 
never '(^d society, even in my gayest days, 
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beguile me of my resolutionB of improye- 
ment like the enticing quiet of the cool 
wooda, with the certainty of long days of 
delicious reading and reverie, undisturbed by 
visiters and untrammelled by ceremony. I 
fear my reformation must wait for r^ny 
weatlier, since I can never summon resolu- 
tion to deny myself the pleasure of I'om- 
bling under such Hkiea and such moonlight 



" Dear little Charlotte feela all the delight 
of this charming season. Her eyes seem 
always full of gentle pleasure) and she often 
employs herself for whole hours in weaving 
wreaths of wild flowers, and dressing with 
them a great hollow tree, in which her large 
doll is seated, looking in its scarlet frock like 
the lady in the lobster. 

" As for yoiu- friend, my husband, it woidd 
require the pen of De Foe himself to ^ve a 
just idea of his occupations, his plans, his 
expedients ; hia ingenuity in contriving, bis 
zeal in executing, the various conveniences 
of our new dwelling. But most suiprising 
is the exemplary patience with which he 
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endures the manj' vexations attendant upon 
employing workmen who are accustomed to 
build according to their own very peculiar 
ideas, and who require to be argued, if not 
pereuaded, into every deviation from the 
established method of the neighbourhood. 
For instance, it ia difficult to convince these 
primitive utilitarians that the spacing of 
windows and doors is of any consequence, 
or that to place the windows of two stories 
exactly one over the other can make any 
material difference in the appearance of a 
house. It took a full hour to make our 
principal architect acknowledge that water 
would run off a roof which eloped at any 
leas than ' quarter pitch.' In passing 
through the larger sort of villages in this 
western world, you will notice comparatively 
few proofs of this erratic taste : but the 
workmen who content themselves in little 
isolated settlements are often almost self- 
taught, and they frequently unite farming 
with their other avocations, so that they feel 
comparatively little Interest in giving satis- 
faction or acquiring reputation in their se- 
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vera! trades. Nevertheless, we feel that these 
are the people whom we ought to employ 
while we live among them, and we must, in 
common justice, hear witness to their good 
humour and their obliging dispositions. 
They argue, but they quarrel not; which is 
something, where opposition is so frequent. 
I must confesi that my indolence would 
have led me to give up nearly all the points 
that Mr. Sibthorpe has so ftuthfuUy con- 
tested inch by inch. Indeed, I often run 
away to escape even the echo of one of 
these intenninable argumentations. 

" The result of all will be, I believe, a 
pretty cottage, built without the violent 
contravention of any of the ordinary rules, 
yet presenting an exterior of rustic plain- 
nesa, suited at once to ita position in the 
wild woods, and to the limited purse of the 
proprietor. If we want pillars and arches, 
and corridors and cloisters, we have them all 
close at hand, built by mighty nature, and 
ready to put to shame man's puny efforts at 
imitation. This architecture never tires. 
To rae, at least, it is always new and de- 
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liglitfid, at once satisfying the eye, exciting 
the imagination, and filling the aonl with the 
naoat profound sense of the presence of the 
Divine Author. 

Satiire herself, it seems, would rmse 

A minster to her Maker's pruise 1 

Nor for a meaner use astend 

Her coIirniDs, or her arches bead. 

"I am sure eTcnyourcloudless gaiety would 
feel and own the sense of solemn awe which 
these ancient shades are so calculated to in- 
spire. But I must recollect) too, that you 
may very possibly weary of it as a theme, 
in my hands especially — so I spare you. 

" Write me soon and often, and pray write 
yourself out as I have done, or I shall learn 
to lie ashamed of niy enthusiasm and my 
egotism. Yours, ever, 

"F. S." 

Letter IV. 
Mr. Sibtkorpe to Mr. VVilUataaon. 

July 15. 
" My dear Williamson, 

" I hoped to have been before this time 
so deeply engaged with studs and siding, 
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casiiigs and cornice, that letter-writing 
would haye been out of the question. But 
my ' lumber ' is at the saw-mill, and all the 
horses in the neighbourhood are too busy to 
be spared for my service. I muat, of course, 
have horses of my own, but it is necessary 
firat to build a stable, so that I am at pre- 
sent dependent on hiring them when neces- 
sary. This, I begin to perceive, will cause 
unpleasant delays, since each man keeps no 
more horses than he needs for liis own pur- 
poses. Here is a difBculty which recurs at 
every turn in the country. There is no- 
thing like a division of labour or capital. 
Everybody tills the ground, and, conse- 
quently, each must provide a complete 
equipment of whatever is necessary for lus 
business, or lose the seasons when business 
may be done to best advantage. At this 
season, in particular, this difficulty is in- 
creased, because the most important business 
of the year is crowded into the space of a 
few months. Those who hire extra help at 
no other period now employ as much as 
they are able to pay, which increases much 
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the usual scarcity of labourers. It is a time 
of year, too, when people in new coun- 
tries are apt to be attacked by the train of 
ills arising from marsh miasmata ; and this 
again diminishes the supply of able hands. I 
confess that tMs view of the obstacles to a 
comfortable outset in rural life had not oc- 
curred to me, though I recollect having been 
struck by an observation of Sir Walter 
Scott's, in a letter to a friend who was look- 
ing towards a country life, that if one wants 
but a bowl of milk, in the country, it is 
necessary to keep a cow ; while ip the city 
you need not buy of any thing a pennyworth 
more than you require. I have cause to 
feel the practical good sense of this observa- 
tion twenty times a day, since we are dis- 
covering a thousand wants which have al- 
ways heretofore been so regularly and so easily 
supplied that we did not remember that they 
were wants. Florella, who never has taken 
much interest in household matters, finds 
only amusement in these various deficiencies 
and inconveniences, as well as in poor Rose's 
ludicrous perplexities, and her solemn dis- 
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approvals of every thing to whicli she has 
been unaccuatomed. Rose declares agaiaat 
the people, and their ways, which she pro- 
nounces the ' oncivilizedest ' in the world ; 
quite unaware, all the time, that she herself 
is utterly inciipable of one sentence of pure 
English. 

" I wish you could have seen her yester- 
day when a, little Ixiy came to me, without 
salutation of any sort, with — 

" * I say ! what do you guesa about lend- 
ing me your axe for a spell ? Do you 
reckon you can spare it ? ' 

" I think but little of these inatances of 
rusticity, but I must say that the example 
of entire want of personal deference which 
is customary here has already had some in- 
fluence upon the manners of my own people, 
— always excepting Rose, who is too de- 
voted a creature to be spoiled by any ex- 
ample. I can perceive that John and 
Sophy, who are beginning, since their mar- 
riage, to feci something of a separate and 
eeliish interest, are not quite so respectful 
in manner aa before, although in their ser- 
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vices I have nothing tu complain of. This 
ie to be expected, I kn«w, but it is not 
pleas&nt in proof. 

" Little Charlotte ia the person most dia- 
turbed by tlie delay of our building opera- 
tiona. Children are always longing for 
eomcthing new, anil can appreciate none of 
the obstacles which often thwart our best- 
laid plans. She wonders why papa cannot 
build a pretty log- house lite John'a, which 
ahe is never weaiy of extolling, In truth, I, 
who am obliged almost to rest on my oars, 
look at John's rapid progress with a feeling 
akin to envy. He has but borrowed a few 
days' work of liis neighbours, which he ia to 
repay in kind when called upon ; and, with 
this slight aid to his own good arm, his neat 
little dwelling ia almost finished ; while mine, 
simple aa it is to be, must wait the cou- 
venience of others, whom I am ready to pay 
well for their services. 

" It is really surprising, the advantage 
which a capacity for manual labour beatxtws 
in a state of society like this. Money is 
comparatively ineffectual where there ia no 
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competition : where your labourers are sure 
that if you diachai^e them you can get no 
others, and that tlie pay must therefore 
ultimately fall into their hands, any trifle is 
permitted to stand in the way of serving 
you. But it would not do thus to disap- 
point a neighbour, whose assistance you may 
require upon some occasion of great haste or 
importance — so that here, aa in other cases, 
the strong-handed have the best of it. 

" It is often supremely vexatious to find 
that people will exercise their judgment as 
to whether your occasion for dispatch is aa 
pressing as their own, or as that of some 
neighbour. Even after making a positive 
engagement to 'help' you {for pay), it is 
no uncommon thing to find your workman 
turning his back on you and his promise for 
awhile, having made up his mind that you 
can wait better than others. Thus one has 
the double care of making a bargain, and 
inducing the other party to keep it when 
made. It is no uncommon thing to make 
an agreement, and then hire it to be kept. 

" I must acknowledge there is, from some 
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cause, a laxity of morals on this same point 
of bargain-making. "WMle more ready tban 
the people of older countries to give gra- 
tuitous aid to each other in straits and dif- 
ficulties — more inclined to be generous — 
our backwoods neighbours are less observant 
of their engagements, — justice being a far 
less attractive and popular quality. They 
like a little show about their virtues, like 
the world on a larger scale. You know I 
promised you the shades of the picture ; — 
but to return to the point — what was it ? 
Oh I John's house. 

" Charlotte is especially charmed with 
John's chimney, — it is bo like baby-house 
building : slender sticks crossing each other 
at right angles in such a manner as to form 
a hoUow square — and this carried up en- 
tirely on the outside of the building, — it 
has quite a gimcrack air. What Charlotte's 
opinion will be when she sees the whole 
finished within and without by a thick 
plastering of mud, I cannot say. Even the 
house, whose neat rustic appearance ho 
charms her, has to be ' chinked and mudded," 
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). e. have its interstices filled first with 
slender strips of wood, and then with wet 
clay, bountifully bestowed, to keep out the 
wintry blasts. The cottage, after all, will 
really be a pretty object in our prospect, 
for John, with an attempt at taste not very 
common except among the English settlers, 
hae continued his roof down on each side 
80 aa to form a narrow veranda, which he 
intends to ornament with vines ; and he has 
also a small enclosure in front of the house, 
where roses of all hues are to make it look 
as much like home as possible. By the 
way, what think you of intensifying the 
odour of the rose by planting onions (!) 
around its root? "VVho knows but this may 
be, after all, the true source of the power of 
the Persian ottar? If this were proved, 
what an elegant way of making one's for- 
tune! 

" I had Intended that my garden shoiild 
have been at least laid out and partly planted 
this summer, but I fear the lack of suitable 
labourers vriU be in the way, I have 
a strong desire to make an csperiinent in 
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the manufacture of sugar from tlie Btalka of 
Indian com, which waa tried in some parts 
of Germany, Ijut relinquished as unprofit- 
able. I think the sun of GennaDy has not 
the power wliich we experience in this level 
peninsula during the three summer months. 
And if the summers are to be ordinarily as 
hot as this one, I am certain that the hardy 
sorts of the olive which are raised in the 
Crimea may be advantageously cultivated in 
this warm soil. You will smile, I dare say 
(for I have not forgotten our old topic of 
castle-building) ; but when I succeed in sup- 
plying the market with western olive oil, 
you may perhaps change your note. I must 
be speedy, however, for I am told that the 
oil expressed from sun-flower seeds is likely 
•to prove a formidable competitor. 

" I lack nothing but the ring of Solomon, 
with its power of summoning attendant 
genii. When I get this, or a substitute for 
it in the shape of half a dozen stout fellows 
with heads on their shoulders, you t-liall not 
laugh at my dreams, for they will then 
become realities, 
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" Meanwhile, forget not the vulgar hoose- 
hold gooda you are to procure for ua. "We 
wait anxiously the intelligence of their de- 
parture for the weat, 

'• This letter is absolutely a congeries of 
atoms ; but you insisted upon my being 
minute, and declared that nothing in the 
experience of a ' settler' could be uninter- 
esting to you: BO blame me not, 1 have 
jotted down everything that occurred to me, 
without an attempt at form or order, 

" All due salutationa from Florella, and 
" Yours, truly, 

" T. SlBTHORPE." 

Letter V, 
Mrs. Sibtkorpe to Mrs. miUamson. 

" My dearest Catherine, 

" I studied your last in the cool moming 
hour which I often devote to a ramble over 
the wooded hills which rise near our little 
cottage. I seated myself on a faUcn tree, in 
a 8j)0t where I might have mused all day 
without seeing a human face, or hearing any 
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Sound more suggestive of civilisntion than 
the pretty tinkling of the numerous belle 
which help us to find our wandering cattle. 
What a situation in which to read a letter 
that seemed as if it might have been written 
after a stupid party, or in the agonies which 
attend a 'spent ball ' (vide T. Hood), Those 
I are not your real sentiments, my dear ICate ; 
[ you do not believe life to be the scene of 
I ennui, suffering, or mere endurance, which 
' you persuaded yourself to think it just then. 
If I thought you did, I should desire no- 
thing so much aa to have your hand in mine 
for just such a ramble and just such a lounge 
as gave me the opportunity for reflecting on 
your letter; I am sure I could make you 
own that life has its hours of calm and un- 
exciting, but high enjoyment. With your 
capabilities, thiTiV whether there must not be 
something amiss in a plan or habit of being, 
that subjects you to these seasons of depres- 
flion and disgust Is that tone of chilling 
— I might say killing — ridicule which pre- 
vmIs in certain circles, towards every thing 
I which does not approach a particular arbi- 
K 3 
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traiy standard, wholesome for our mental 
condition ? I believe not ; for I have never 
known one who adopted it fully, wbo had 
not, at times, a most uneasy consciousness 
that no one could possibly be entirely secure 
from its stinga. 

" Then there is a restless emulation, felt 
in a greater or less degree by all who have 
thrown themselves on the arena of fashion- 
able life, which is, in my sober view, the 
enemy of repose. I am not now attempting 
to assign a cause for that particular fit of the 
blues which gave such a dark colouring to 
the beginning of your letter. I am only 
like the physician who recalls to his patient's 
mind the atmospheric influences that may 
have had an unfavourable effect upon hia 
symptoms. You will conclude I must be 
determined to retort upon you in some degree 
the scorn which you cannot help feeling for 
the stupidity of a country life, by taking the 
first opportimity to hint that there are some 
e\Tls from which the dwcUcr in the wilds is 
exempt. 

*' On the other hand, I admit that, in 
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solitude, we are apt to become mere theo- 
rists, or dreamers if you will. Ideal excel- 
lence is very cbeap ; theory and sentiment 
may be wrought up to great accuracy and 
perfection ; and it is an easy error to content 
ourselves with these, without seeking to 
ascertain whether we are capable of the 
action and sacrifice which must prove that 
we are in earnest. You are right, certainly, 
in thinking that in society we have occasion 
for more strenuous and energetic virtues; 
but yet, even here, there is no day which 
does not offer its opportunities for effort and 
self-denial, and in a very humble and unen- 
tjeing form too. But we shall never settle 
this question, for the simple reason that 
virtue is at home everywhere alike ; and I 
will spare you further lecture. 

" Do not give yourself the least uneasi- 
ness lest I should become a mere book- 
woman. I have no idea of making myself 
so tiresome, as I will soon convince you 
when you come and shine upon our shades, 
or when I crawl forth timidly into your 
lamp-light at some future day. There is an 
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excellent liint in a comic song I picked up 
somewhere (' founded on fact,' I doubt 
not), — 

' There wan mi on ber thiuuli vbec I kjss'd her hand.' 
I would forswear the pen and all its con- 
comitants, rather than subject myself to such 
an imputation. But even you allow that a 
lady may be literary if she can keep the fact 
profoundly secret ; so I suppose I may occa- 
sionally venture upon the Black Sea, if I put 

on glovea. You remember Mr, ■ , who 

always wrote in gloves, lest he should write 
too fair a hand for a gentleman. We thought 
he need not have been particularly solicitous 
on that point ; but I have my suspicions that 
he was more afraid of tlie pollution of a 
chance ink-spot upon Ms lily-white fingers : 
how he used to sit admiring them ! 

" You say my pleasures are ideal ; — my 
dearest dear, are your own leas so ? Take 
away from your happiness all that touches 
upon the imaginative, and you leave a duller 
round than that which you suppose to be our 
fate in the woods. Imagination heightens 
every pleasure, and we give way to its illu- 
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sionB more entirely in the coimtry. The 
unifomiity which you represent to yourself 
as BO tiresome ia conducive to equanimity, 
which certainly is one of the materials of 
happiness. If calnmcss of mind preserve 
beauty, you will find me anything but faded 
OS you prophesy. Take care of late hours, 
and wasp-like waists, and artificial modes of 
life in all respects I If I find your bloom 
decayed prematurely, I shall have a power- 
ful argument against you. 

" I do own to a feeling of envy at your 

description of Madame 's concert. The 

lack of fine music is a real evil, and an irre- 
mediable one here. It is one of the plea- 
sures which is to be sought far from home. 
But I hear a concert every iijorning from my 
favourite seat on the other side of the hill, 
when I look down upon a circular hollow, so 
shut in by hills on every side, and so shaded 
by great oaks, that it seems always twilight 
there, except at noon . I do not speak now 
of the concert of innumerable birds, which 
you would, I know, condemn as common- 
place. This ia so imiversal at this season. 
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that one almost foi^ete its sweetness. But 
in addition to this endless variety of soaring 
trebles, I hear, from my ruatie throne, a bass 
of auch peculiar character and force, that I 
doubt whether anything but a trombone 
could match it for depth, while it would re- 
quire a dozen other inetruments to imitate 
its other characteristics. It proceeds from 
the centre of the hollow, where the brilliant 
green and rich luxuriance of the long grass 
betrays the presence of water, though it ia 
only here and there that a small glassy streak 
throws back the sunbeams. This cool re- 
treat seems to be the home of all the frogs 
that were banished from Ireland, and they 
have at times the air of berating the cruel 
expatriation in no measured terms. The 
prevailing tone is the rich baas I have men- 
tioned ; another resembles the creaking of 
a grindstone, and still others the ceaseless 
rattling of cog-wheela in a cotton-faetory ; the 
water vibrating all the while, I suppose by 
the action of indefatigable throats. At times 
it ia HO like a scolding-match, that I cannot 
forbear laughing aloud, solitary as I am ; 
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and you can't think liow atartling one's own 
laugii is, when alone in the presence of 
nature. 

" You wish to know how domestic affairs 
are going on in this land of equality. Easily 
enough, in one sense, you may be sure, wlule 
I am nominally at the head. I rather think 
that certain cherished observaneea drop away 
one by one, almost unmissed ; but I see no- 
thing very essential in these changes. Rose 
groans over the deficiencies in the kitchen, as 
well as over the ' hokkerd ' ways of a damsel 
who is now under her training hand ; but 
she is learning to require fewer conveniences, 
and still manages to keep lis very comfort- 
able ; and as to the poor girl, I think she has 
the worst of it. If you could overhear, as I 
do occasionally, the ceaseless clatter of Rose's 
exaggerated English, you would pity, I am 
sure, the imaccuatoned cars of the woodland 
lassie. The poor child has been brought up 
in a log house of tlie smallest size, whose 
single room serves for all the purposes of 
cooking, eating, and sleeping, and whose 
cupboard contains all that she aupjjoaes ne- 
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ceasary for the comfort of anybody's house- 
hold. It ia but small mutter of surprise, 
then, that she should be disposed to take 
always the article that comes to her hand first, 
whatever be the occasion she requires it for ; 
and each and every instance of this very 
pardonable blunder cornea over poor Rose 
with all the surprise of novelty, and calls 
down upon staring Polly a clatter which 
makes her look as ahc might if she had in- 
cautiously touched the string of a shower- 
bath. I think she will fly before a great 
while. I am sure I should, let the maternal 
nest be what it might. 

" But I am a poor hand to attempt to give 
the minute account of these matters which 
you seem to desire ; you always suspect me 
when I give you the snnny side, and I see 
very little of any other. If you would know 
the particulars of the business part of forest 
life, I shall appoint Mr, Sibthorpe secretary 
for the home department : he baa unwearied 
patience for these details, and, I believe, feels 
authorised to bestow all their tediouaness 
upon your good husband. 
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" I must tell you, however, of a quilting, 
which I did not share with Mr. Sibthorpe, 
though I wished for him many tiroes during 
the afternoon. It was held at the house of 
a very tidy neighbour, a Mrs. Boardman, 
the neatness of whose dwelling and its out- 
works I have often admired in passing. She 
invited all the neighbours, and of course in- 
cluded my unworthy self, although I had 
never had any other acquaintance than that 
which may be supposed to result from John 
and Sophy's having boarded with her for 
some time. The walking being damp, an ox- 
cart was sent round for such of the guests 
as had no 'teams' of their own, which is 
our case as yet. This equipage was packed 
with hay, over which a blue-and- white cover- 
let waa disposed by way of musnud; and by 
this arrangement half a dozen goodly damea, 
including myself, found reclining room, and 
were carried at a stately pace to Mrs. Board- 
man's. Here we found a collection of women 
busily occupied in preparing the quilt, which 
you may be sure was a curiosity to me, 
They had stretched the lining on a frame. 
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and were now laying fleecy cotton on it with 
much care ; and I understood, from several 
aside remarka which were not intended for 
the ear of our liostess, that a due regard for 
etiquette required that this laying of the 
cotton should have been performed before 
the arrival of the company, in order to give 
them a better chance for finishing the quilt 
before tea, which is considered a point of 
honour. 

However, with ao many able hands at 
work, the preparations were soon accom- 
plished. The 'batta' were smoothly diapoaed, 
and now consenting hands on either side 
" Indnced a splendid cover, green and blue, 



wherein atars and garters, squares and tri- 
angles, figured in every possible relation to 
each other, and produced, on the whole, a 
very pretty mathematical piece of work, on 
which the eyes of Mrs. Boardman rested 
with no small amount of womanly pride. 

" Now needles were in requisition, and 
every available space round the frame waa 
filled by a busy dame. Several of the com- 
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pany being left-handed,' or rather ambidex- 
ter (no uncommon circumstance here), tliia 
peculiarity was made serviceable at the cor- 
ners, where common aempstressea could only 
sew in one direction, while these favoured 
individuals could turn their double power to 
double account. 

" This beginning of the solid labour was 
a serious time. Scarcely a word was spoken, 
beyond an occasional request for the thread, 
or an exclamation at the snapping of a needle. 
This last seemed of no infrequent occurrence, 
as you may well suppose when you think of 
the tliickness of the materials, and the n^ 
ceasity for making at least tolerably short 
stitches. I must own that the most I could 
accomplish for the first hour was the break- 
ing of needles and the pricking of my fingers, 
in the vain attempt to do as I was bid, and 
take my stitches ' clean through.' 

" By and by it was announced that it 
was time to roll — and all was bustle and 
anxiety. The frame had to be taken apart 
at the comers, and two of the sides rolled 
several times with much care, and at this 
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diminiahcd surface we began again with re- 
newed spirit. Now all tongues eeemed 
loosened. The evidence of progress had 
raised everybody's spirits, and the strife 
seemed to be who should talk fastest without 
slackening the industry of her fingers. Some 
held tSte~^-tSte communication with a crony 
in an imder tone; others discussed matters 
of general interest more openly ; and some 
made observations at nobody in particular, 
but with a view to the amusement of all. 
Mrs. Vining told the symptoms of each of 
her five children through an attack of the 
measles; Mrs. Keteltas gave her opinion as 
to the party moat worthy of blame In a late 
separation in the village ; and Miss Polly 
Mittles said she hoped the quilt would not 
be ' scant of stitches, like a bachclder's 
slurt.' 

" Tea-time came before the work was 
completed, and some of the more generous 
declared they would rather finish it before 
tea. These ofiTers fell rather coldly, however, 
for a real tea-drinker does not feel very good 
humoured just before tea. So Mr. Board- 
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man drove four stout nails in the rafters 
over-head, corresponding in distance to the 
corners of the quilt, and the frame was nused 
and fastened to these so aa to be undisturbed, 
and yet out of the way during the important 
ceremony that was to succeed. Is it not 
veil said, that ' necessity is the mother of 

[ invention?' 

" A long table was now spread, eked out 
by boards laid upon carpenters' 'horses,' — 
and this was covered with a variety of table 
cloths, all shining clean however, and care- 
fully disposed. The whole table array was 
equally various, the contributions, I pre- 
sume, of several neighbouring log-houses. 
The feast spread upon it included every 
variety that ever was put upon a tea-table, 

j from cake and preserves to pickles and raw 
cabbage cut up in vinegar. Pics there 
were, and custards, and sliced ham, and 
cheese, and three or four kinds of bread, I 
could do little besides look and try to guess 
out the dishes. However every thing was 
very good, and our hostess must have felt 
complimented by the attention paid to her 

VOL. II. t 
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various delicacies. The cabbage, I think, 
was rather the favourite, vinegar being one 
of the rarities of a settler's cabin. 

" I was amused to aee the loads of ca:ke 
and pie that accumulated upon the plates of 
the guests. When all had finished, most of 
the plates seemed fulL But I was told 
afterwards that it is not considered civil to 
decline any one kind of food, though your 
hostess may have provided a dozen. You 
are expected at least to try each variety. 
But this leads to something which I cannot 
think very agreeable, 

" After all had left the table, onr hostess 
began to clear it away that the quilt might 
be restored to its place; and, as a preli- 
minary, she went all round to the different 
plates, selecting such pieces of cake as were 
but little hitten, and paring off the half de- 
molished edges with a knife, in order to 
replace them in their original circular posi- 
tion on the dishes. When this was accom- 
plished, she assiduously scraped from the 
edges of the plates, the scraps of butter that 
had escaped demolition, and wiped thein^ 
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back on the remaina of the pat. This was 
doubtless a acaeon of delectation to the eco- 
nomical soul of Mrs. Boitrdman : you may 
imf^ine its effects upon the ncrvca of your 
friend. Such is the influence of habit ! The 
good woman doubtless thought she was per- 
forming a praiseworthy action, and one in 
no wiae at variance with her uaual neat 
habits; and if she could have peeped into 
my heart, and there have read the resolutions 
I was tacitly making against breaking bread 
again under the same auspices, she would 
have pitied or despised such lamentable pride 
and extravagance. So goes this strange 
world. 

" The quilt was replaced, and several good 
housewives seated themselves at it, deter- 
mined to ' sec it out.' I was reluctantly 
compelled to excnso myself, my inexperienced 
fingers being pricked to absolute rawness. 
But I have since ascertwned that the quilt 
was finished that evening, and placed on 
Mrs. Boardman's best bed immediately; 
where indeed I see it every time I pass the 
L door, as it is not our custom to keep our 
L 2 
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handsome things in the background. There 
were some long stitches In it, I know, but 
they do not show as far as the road. So the 
quilt ]s a. very great treasure, and will pro- 
bably be kept as an heir-loom. 

" I have some thoughts of an attempt in 
the ' patchwork ' line myself. One of the 
company at Mrs. Eoardman's remarked that 
the skirt of the French cambric dress I wore 
would make a splendid quilt. It is a tempt- 
ation certainly. 

" Mr. Sibthorpe's vexations and trials with 
hia workmen are neither few nor small, but 
I shall leave the description for his pen. "We 
never enjoyed better health, for which I fear 
we are not as thankful as we ought to be 
for so great a blessing. Kind love to all, 
from 

"Yours ever, 

" F. S." 
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Letter VT. 
Mr. Sibtkorpe to Mr, Williamson, 

August SO. 

" Next to seeing yourself, my dear William- 

' son, I can scarcely think of any thing that 
would have afforded ine more pleasure than 
the sight of a friend of yours bearing cre- 
dentials under your hand and seal. And 

I over and above this title to my esteem, Mr. 
Ellis brings with him an open letter of re- 

I commendation in that very handsome and 
pleasing countenance of his, aud a frank and 
hearty manner which put us quite at ease 
with him directly, notwithstanding a certain 
awtward consciousness of the narrowness of 
our present accommodations, which might 
have made a visit from any other stranger 

' rather embarrassing. His willingness to be 
pleased, his relish for the amusing points of 
the half savage state, and the good-humour 
with which he laughed off sundry rather 
vexatious contretemps, really endeared him 
to ns all. Half a dozen men of his turn of 
mind for neighbours, with wives of " kindred 
L 3 
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straiii," would create a paradise in these 
woods, if there could be one on earth. 

" He chose the early morning hour to drive 

over from , in a light open carriage, 

and arrived here soon after our lazy break- 
fast, in raptures with the fine natural road, 
the soft beauty of the scenery, and the deli- 
cious temperature of the lone and solemn old 
woods through which he passed. He ia an 
enthusiast in scenery, and as soon as we dis- 
covered thia, we felt easy as to the homely 
aspect of things within doors. While we 
have such grand avenues and cloistered pro- 
menades for the entertainment of our city 
guests, we may consent without scruple to 
receive their visits, sure that they can never 
surpass us, in point of architectural grandeur, 
luxurious divans, or mossy carpets, 

" By the way — I attempted to analyze, 
for curiosity's sake, the slight feeling of em- 
barrassment which beset me at first sight of 
Mr. Ellia, It could, of course, have no re- 
ference to our real standing in his estima- 
tlon ; for I knew he must be well acquainted 
with all that is to be known of us, both as 
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to character and condition, and that the 
mere outward aspect of a temporary resi- 
deoee could have no influence upon his opi- 
nion. So that it could not be the vulgar 
dread of not appearing " genteel " to a 
Btranger. I was obliged to refer my eensa- 
tionB to a jealousy for the honour of rural 
life. I was unwilling that a man of Mr. 
Ellis's stamp should be led to think we had 
alrcEidy become coarse, or rather, accustomed 
and reconciled to coarseneBS, by a residence 
in this rough new coimtry. This was, aa 
nearly aa I could guess, the true ground of 
my sudden consciousness of the rough ap- 
pearance of things about us. Before Mr. 
Ellis came, I thought we were getting on 
very well ; but the sight of an elegant stran- 
ger brought to mind' a thousand defidencies 
that we had foi^tten. 

" I was saying, before I turned aside to 
give you this glimpse of my inmost thoughts, 
that we relied on outdoor attractions in en- 
tertaining Mr. Ellis. As to other matters, 
we cannot boast — as, par exemple : 

" We were seated with your pleasant 
L 4 
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friend at an early dinner, when word was 
brought that a man without had a nest of 
young bears that he wished to dispose of. 
We had not the least desire for such pets, 
characterietic as they would be at present'; but 
we all wished to have a peep at them ; and 
BO, without ceremony, every body quitted 
the table and nin to the back-yard, where 
the bear-merchant waited very impatiently. 
There were no less than four of those 
charming creatures, packed in a coarse bas- 
ket, to the Bides of which they were chained ; 
so that when the owner set the basket on 
the grass and poked up its occupants a littlej 
they all pulled in different directions, or 
dragged each other about, and then fell to 
biting and scratching in revenge for their 
frequent tmnbles. This was amusing enough 
for a few moments, but ^d not detain us 
long, for the dinner was only begun, and we 
had a long drive in contemplation for the 
afternoon. 

" We returned to the parlour to behold 
the strangest sight. We had forgotten the 
intrusive habits of the chickens, and so had 
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left the table unguarded, and the doors and 
windows open; and there were at least a 
dozen of these creatureB in fidl possession of 
the table, helping themselves from our plates 
with a nervous haste that betokened an evil 
conscience. Nothing escaped their ravenous 
appetites. The very debris of their brothers 
and cousins were not sacred from their can- 
nibalish propensities. A plate of butter 
upon which Rose had exhausted her deco- 
rative powers, was pecked into the similitude 
of an ice-berg ; and potatoes were scattered 
on every side, like shot after a battle. Some 
of the intruders, not having been able to 
make good a footing on the table, had con- 
descended to the floor, carrying every one a 
slice of bread or a bit of meat with him. 
Such a mess you can never picture to your- 
self, until you have lived in the woods, and 
been subject to the irruptions of the fowls. 

" ' Where ib your poultry-yard ? ' me- 
thinkfl I hear you aay. Alas I Echo might 
answer ' where ! ' if Echo were not tired of 
replying to such questions. It is at least 
six weeks since I engaged the proper mate- 
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rials at the saw-mill, but the poor miller's 
dam vraa carried away by a freahct, and by 
over-exerting himself in attempting to re- 
pair it, he took the ague, — ao what could I 
do hut wait? 

'"But what did you do for dinner?' Mrs. 
Williamaon Bays. This query ia more easily 
answered. Our drive waa all planned, and eo 
it waa voted impossible to await the result of 
another cooking process. The side-table 
having fortunately eluded the homy noses 
of our invaders, from ita being covered with 
a napkin, we made a very delicate repast on 
West India preserves, with cream and 
biscuits. But after the said drive had been 
accomplished, and the fresh air and the 
exhilarating exercise had revived the 'sacred 
rage,' we called that light meal lunch, and 
had a substantial dinner at a fashionable 
hour, and probably (for I did not inquire) at 
the expense of some of our ravenous foes. 

" And to have seen the good-humoured 
facility with which Mr. Ellis helped to 
laugh off our perplexities, and the awkward- 
ness wliich one cannot but feel (spite of 
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philosophy) in such cases, we might have 
supposed he had never breathed the air of 
courts, but had been all his days accus- 
tomed to the Bhifta and expedients of an 
emigrant's life. 

"We insisted on his remaining for the 
night, if only for the sake of saying that he 
had slept in a box; namely, the one which 
once served to envelope a p^cel of chairs, 
and which now fills the office of a spare bed- 
stead. Mr. Klliw declares that he never slept 
more soundly ; and I can well believe it, for 
he had earned a good night's rest by his 
exertions in threading the farm and the 
country round it during the whole day. 

" As we sat at breakfast in the morning, 
an old man, one of our good neighbours, 
came in with a long-handled dipper, and 
asked if we kept lightning in the house. 

" ' No, indeed ! ' said Mrs Sibthorpe, look- 
ing, of course, somewhat puzzled. 

" ' Why do tell,' sajd the old man. ' But 
may be you don't know what it is, — if you 
don't. 111 bet you a cookey you can't gue^.' 
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" We all tried. Florella's guesa wa 
powder, Mr. EUib's oil, mine candles. 

" The old man laughed. 

" 'No, no I' said lie, ' you haven't come 
within rifle distance. Why its emptins ! 
My woman wants to set some griddles, and 
she took a notion she must have risiu to 
put in 'em.' " 

" ' How is the good lady ? ' asked Mra. 
Sibthorpe. 

" * She ! you couldn't kill her with a meat 
axe. She's real savage upon vittles since 
this last turn of agur. I'd sooner board an 
Irishman. There's no whoa to her when 
once she gits a going upon pork ! ' 

" And our friend took up his lightning 
and departed without the ceremony of good 
morning. 

" As I was showing Mr. Ellis the piece 
of land which I intend planting with Moms 
multicaulis, he called my attention to a frag- 
ment of fine bituminous coal wliich be had 
tmned up with his foot. The land here- 
abouts is not what is usually considered as a 
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coal formation, but I should not be at all 
surprised to diecover a atray stratum. The 
state is known to abound in coaL I think 
I shall make some small examination either 
this autumn or early next spring. At pre- 
sent, labourers are too precious to be spared 
for any new plan. I begin to fear we shall 
not be ready to plaster before the frosts set in. 
" We met with an accident the other day, 
which, though of no great consequence in 
pecuniary amount, will necessarily delay us 
somewhat. 1 had purchased a quantity of 
green lumber, which was to be kiln-dried 
before it was fit for use. By some unac- 
countable accident the whole took fire, and 
was consumed while the workmen were 
gone to dinner. So I have either to send a 
great distance for seasoned materials, or to 
wait the repairing of the mill dam, and then 
the chances of another attempt at kiln- 
drying. I think I shall prefer the former 
mode, although it is much more expensive 
since time is, just now, of more consequence 
than money. The conflagration cost me 
about two hundred dollars. 
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" The loss of a quantity of lime, while 
on its way from a place about fifteen miles 
off, was a minor disaster. The teamster was 
benighted, and obliged to stop for the 
night at a Ic^-tavem, owing to the extreme 
darkness caused by an approaching etorm. 
The waggon with its load of lime was placed 
under a shed, and my man went quietly to 
sleep, lulled, doubtless, all the sooner by the 
pleasant pattering of the shower. About 
midnight, all were awakened by a sudden 
bkze of light, and it was found that the 
lime, not having been protected from the 
wet by the leaky shed, had set all on fire, 
and it was only by great exertion that the 
house was saved. So I was obliged not only 
to put up with the loss of the lime, but to 
' satisfy ' the teamster for the damage done 
to his waggon, as well as the tavern-keeper 
for the loss of his ahed. One learns some- 
thing by these matters, though at a rather 
costly rate. 

" You have gathered, doubtless, from my 
sketches of affiiirs in general, that I, who 
came here for boundless leisure, am the 
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busiest of men. It is even so-; but I find 
much to interest me. I read no books, it is 
true} but I am continually turning some 
new leaf in the book of life, and the study of 
human nature. Mrs, Sibthoq>e is not very 
well, but ahe is in fine spirits ; and Charlotte 
is as brown and as happy as a gypsyi and from 
the same reason, with health, unbounded 
freedom, and a life in the open air. A 
little companion or two would leave her 
nothing to desire ; but even this deficiency 
she scarcely feels, for her mother is of that 
cheerful facility of temper which naakes her 
good company for any body. 

" We are all embrowned beyond belief. 

I I am always, you know, something of a 

bonze in figure ; now I am a bronze in 

complexion. Conceive the attractions of a 

bronze bonze ! 

" Under any colours, however, 

" ever truly yours, 

" T. SiBTHOHPE," 
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Letter VII. 
Mrs. Sibthorpe to Mrs. JViltiamson 

September I. 
" A letter is certainly your due, my dear 
Catherine; but yours of some fortnight 
since, - — ■ all kind, and hvely, and sympa- 
thieing, and conceding as it is, — deserves a 
better reply than this dripping sky will help 
me to indite. Why is it that I, who ever 
loved BO dearly a rainy day in town, find it 
suggestive of — not melancholy ■ — for melan- 
choly and I are strangers — but of stupid 
things — in the country? To account for 
the difference drives one into the region of 
small philosophies. In the one caae there is 
the quiet that bustle has made precious ; the 
leisure which in visiting weather one la apt 
to see slip from one's grasp unimproved ; a 
contrast like that which we feel on turning 
from the dusty highway into the cool shade 
— a protected shade, as of a garden where 
one locks the gate and looks up with satis- 
faction at high walls, impassable by foot un- 
privileged. In the other — the country 
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, caee — we have leUure in auiiBhiiie as well as 
leisure in the rain; we have abundance of 
quiet at all Bcaaona, and no company at any ; 
HO that when the rain comes it can but de- 
prive us of our accustomed liberty of foot. 
The pattering sound so famed for its l u lli n g 
powers is but too effectual when it falls on 
roofs not much above our heads ; and the 

[ disconaolate-looking cattle, the poor shivering 
fowls huddled together under every ahelter- 

, ing covert, and the continuous snore of cat 

I and dog as they doze on the mats — all tend 
towards an infectious drowBineas, that is much 
■e apt to hint the dreamy sweetness of a 
canto or two of the Faery Queene, than the 
duteous and spirited exercise of the pen, 

. even in such service as yours. Yet I have 

I broken the spell of 

■ SlnggUb idleneu — tha Dourae of Ein,' 
by the magic aid of a third reading of your 
letter. And now I defy even the 

' Ever dmling raioe opoo the lofte. 
Mixt with a, murmuring wiadi^.' 

I I have forsaken the sofa and put up the 
pretty mignon volume of Spenser, your own 
VOL. II. M 
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gift, and now I set out resolutely 
nothing at all, in sufficient expansion to cover 
thia fair aheet. 

" To begin with the beginning of our cot- 
tage — ■ affairs look more promising. We 
have had our ' raiaing,' and within a week 
the building has assumed a hopeful distinct- 
ness of outline. Two new carpentere have 

been procured from a great way off; 

and two masons with their assistants: and 
some lime to replace that which chose to 
bum itself up a few weeks since. Oh, we 
certainly are getting on finely 1 The raiaing 
was quite a sight, I assure you ; and the 
rustic feast with which it concluded bad 
much of interest for us. I watched every 
step of the former, and felt some desire to 
preside at the latter ; but Mrs. Boardman, at 
whose house it was held, understood the 
matter much better, and gave, I am told, 
entire satisfaction, which I dare say I could 
hardly have done. At least so whispers my 
indolence. 

" The comer of our garden which John 
found time to plant has yielded us many 
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valuable things for the table, and juat now 
the firat fruits of a fine bed of melons. The 
Bpecimen that he brought in thie morning 
in triumph quite perfumes the room, and 
from present appearances we may expect an 
hundred such. I never saw so luxurious a 
growth ; and the fruit is of such a variety of 
delicious kinds that I fancy we shall scarcely 
regret your peaches. 

' I have, as you may recollect, become 

thoroughly American in my predilection for 

the tomato, and I insisted upon abundant 

I provision of it much to John's dissatisfaction. 

I Since the weather has been so sultry I make 

this vegetable almost my only food, and fancy 

it to be the most wholesome in the world. 

Mr. Sibthorpe takes to himself great credit 

I for his fortitude in seeing me eat what ie to 

I an abomination ; but I am firm in the 

I £uth that I shall yet make a convert of him. 

I I fancy he learned to detest tomatoes while 

[ he was in Italy. He has a truly English 

I horror of the indescribable messes which are 

[■found on Italian tables. I am told by some 

I Western people that a free use of tomatoes 

u 2 
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is one of the best preventives agi 

" You will have perceived before this that 
these quiet and prosperous times afford but 
little of the stuff that letters are made of. 
I write prinpipally to tell you that we are 
going on so smoothly that there is nothing to 
tell. But you will have letters at all events, 
and I dare not refuse. If they tire you, 
you will be able to console yourself with the 
proverb, ' Heureux le peuple dont ITuHtoire 
ennuie.' 

" Yet I have laughed this morning, and 
that heartily, but I fear I shall scarcely be 
able to amuse you at second hand with what 
depends altogether on certain un-writeable 
turns of countenance and manner. The hero 
of the occasion was an old pedlar who came 
jogging along in his hearse-shaped cart, soon 
after breakfast, and before this dripping 
humour beset the weather. He stopped his 
cart, on seeing several men at work ; and it 
was not long before the laughter of the men, 
who usually pursue their business in solemn 
silence, drew my attention. The aspect of 
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the pedlar secured it, for lie was a personifi- 
cation of Momus. Hia face waa very red and 
(rf a most grotesque turn, and hie nut-cracker 
nose and chin were like nobody but Punch, 
His grey eyea twinkled through a pair of 
mock epectacles made of a strip of tin twisted 
into the requisite form, and placed far down 
liifi nose, ao that he waa obliged to throw his 
head back in order to look through them. 
i^When I went to the window he was enu- 
aaerating the contents of his covered cart 
■with a bewildering rapidity, but as soon aa 
be observed me, he st-opt short, pulled off the 
remdns of an old straw hat, and made a very 
low bow in the style of Sir Pertinax, who 
i^iought the world was to be won by ' boo- 

" ' My dear beautiful lady,' sajd he, ' could 
'I sell you any thing this morning? I sell 
things for nothing, and I've got 'most every 
thing you ever heard tell on. Here's fashion- 
able calicoes — ' holding up a piece of bright 
^carlet — ' splendid French work collars and 
icapcH,' — and here he displayed some hideous 
things, the flowers on which were distinctly 
M 3 
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traceable from where I stood — ^' elegant milt- 
pans, and Harrison skimmers, and Jie plut 
w/iry dippers I patent pills — cure any thing 
you liie — agur bitters — Shaker yarbs — 
essences, wintergreen, peppermint, lobely — 
tapes, pins, needles, hooks and eyes — broaches 
and braaslets^ — smeilin'-bottles — castor ile — ■ 
corn-plaster — mustard — garding seeds — 
silver apoona — pocket combs — tear-pots — 
green tea — - aaleratus — tracts — song-books 
— thimbles ■ — baby's whistles — copy-books 
— slates — ^playin' cards — puddin' sticks — 
butter prints — baskets — wooden bowls ' 

"' Any wooden nutmegs, daddy?' ssudone 
of the men. 

" ' No, but as I come past I see your father 
a tumin' some out o' that piece o' lignum 
vita: you got him last week, so you can get 
some o' him,' said the pedlar quietly ; then 
turning again to the window — ' Can I suit 
ye to-day, ma'am ? I've all sorts o' notions 
— powder and shot — (but I s'pose you do 
all yoiu- shootin' at home — ) but may be 
your old man goes a gunnin' — I shan't offer 
you lucifers, for ladies with aich eyes never 
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bnys matches — but you can't aak me for 
any thing I haven't got, I guess.' 

" While I was considering my wants, one 
of the men must needs try a fall with this 



" ' Any gooae-yokcs, mister ? ' said he. 
" ' I'm afraid I've sold the last, sir ; there's 
80 many wanted in this section of country. 
But I'll take your measure and fetch you a 
BOpply next time I come along.' 
" This of course produced a laugh, 
" ' Well ! I want a pair o' boots, any 
how,' said the prostrate hero, rallying, to 
' ehovf that he was not discomfited. ' These 
here old ones o' mine lets in gravel, but 
wo'n't let it out again. If you've got any to 
i fit me, I'll look at 'em ; ' and thus saying he 
f Stretched out a leg of a curious wire-drawn 
t iippearance. ' Any to fit, old boaa ? ' 

' Fit you Uke a whistle, sir,' said the 
I pedlar, fumbling among his wares, and at 
I length drawing forth a p^ of caiidle moulds, 
I much to the amusement of the by-standers. 

■' Tlie rain which had begun to fall, now 
[ eut short our conference. I bought a few 
M 4 
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trifles, and the pedlar received his pay with 
a bow which was ahnoat a salaam. Mount- 
ing his blue hearse, he drove off in triumph, 
not minding the rsun, from which he waa 
completely sheltered by a screen of boughs 
fitted in the sides of his waggon, and meet- 
ing over hia head; — a protection against sun 
and rain which I much admired. 

" This is the first specimen of the Auto- 
lycua that I have aeen. There are scores of 
pedlars travelling through the country, but 
they are generally either grave, buainese- 
lihe personages, standing much upon their 
dignity, or rude and saucy, and disposed to 
attempt bullying one into buying. One of 
the former kind told me that he waa ' about 
retiring from this section of country,' and 
had it ' in contemplation to go to the south.' 
" So much for my laugh, which I could 
have justified more fully if I had been in- 
dustrious enough to write out more of my 
recollections. But, indeed, spite of good re- 
solutions, there is sometliing melting in this 
gentle, uniform, soft-dropping rain. It taies 
the energies out of ray morale as it does the 
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Btarch out of my collars — leaving all alike 
limpsy, to use a favourite term of Mrs. Board- 
man's. I must yield me to the drowsy in- 
fluences, not, however, without having ftil- 
filled my intention of covering this goodly 
sheet with ' an infinite deal of nothing.' 
Mr. Sibthorpe, who pretends to be busied in 
arranging a multitude of accounts, and such 
lite rainy-day improvements, while he is in 
reality catching a very consoling nap now 
and then, is just now awake enough to beg his 
duteous remembrances to your ladyship, with 
like friendly greeting to Mr. WilHameon, and 
tij Mr. £llia, who lives in our memories as 

' A moat engaging wight, 
Of social glee, and wit humane though Lcen.' 

" Charlotte's little love too, and a larger 
almre from 

" Yours, ever, F. S." 

Letter VIII. 
Mt. Sibthorpe to Mr. Williamson. 

Sept. 22. 

" * • * Ought a letter to be a 
transcript of one's better mind, or only of 
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one's present and temporary humour? If 
the former, I must throw away the pen, I 
fear, for some time to come. If the latter — 
I have only to scrawl the single word aoue 
a thousand times on the face of my paper — 
or write it once in letters which would cover 
the whole surface. I have no other thought. 
I can no longer say — 

' My mind to me s kingiium is.' 

I am deposed, and this vile blue-vieaged 
fiend has usurped the throne. There he eita 
with his yellow eyes and his quivering chin, 
making hideous faces at me, and calling up 
dreams which might terrify one far stouter- 
hearted than I. I see my wife pale and 
ghastly, with filmy eyes imploring help which 
I cannot give her; — my daughter stiff — 
cold — dead — the life pressed out of her 
little heart by the chill monster. Waves of 
sorrow — ^ heavy — tangible- — rise to over- 
whelm me ; no friend remains to cheer my 
dying pillow. Stretched on the damp ground 
I see, all around me, graves yawning, and 
vile shapes impatiently waiting for my last 
breath. The douda teem with lurid fire; 
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L the very light ia burniDg flame, while I 
I shiver with colA Horror pursues me — 
I never again, oh my friend, shall thie trem- 
ing hand — 

"Just here came the sweet voice of my 

l'£ttle darling. ' Dear papa,' she said, laying 

I her cool hand on my forehead, ' dear papa, 

J why will you write when you are so ill? 

You promised mamma to lie still on the 

Bofa if she would go away and get some rest ; 

and very soon you started up and said you 

(must write; and, ever since, I could hear 
your pen scratch — scratch — so wildly — 
X am frightened, papa I shall I call mamma ? 
As always persuades you to be so quiet.' 
" It is even as you see, my dear Williara- 
Bon ; and I sh^ send this very awful ' scratch 
— scratch,' that frightened poor little Char- 
lotte, that you may have some idea of the 
» condition in which one * comes out ' of an 
:«gue fit. I had begun to feel relieved, and 
ihotight my fever had subsided, as it pro- 
bably would have done if I had remiuned 
quiet. But the slightest intellectual effort, 
I and particularly the least indulgence of the 
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imagination, recalls and redoubles the de- 
parting horrors. I coiild with difficulty be 
persuaded by my little trembler ; but after 
she had enticed me to the sofa, I soon fell 
asleep, and so remaiued for two or three 
hours, when I awoke quite relieved. And 
this has been the course for a fortnight past. 
However, I believe I am now quite cured, 
and I shall endeavour to provide againat a 
recurrence of the evil by all sorts of pre- 
cautions. The most intelligent people here 
advocate a depletory course, and think it 
safe to use tonics only to ' break ' the habit 
of the disease, not to prevent it. 1 would 
willingly have submitted to be let blood in 
the cold stage, a practice mucli approved, 
but that, with my constitution, I fear the 
effects of a habit of bleeding. Poor Kose 
will have nothing effectual done for her ob- 
stinate ague. She has been persuaded by 
some of the neighbours that it is dangerous 
to be bled, and equally so to take quinine ; 
BO she shakes and burns every other day, 
and cries and bewails her hard fate most 
piteously wliile the fit is on, and the moment 
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'it U oSj feels entirely aure she never shall 
have another, and goes to her work with 
delighted alacrity. But the poor thing loses 
Btrength perceptibly, and we have now two 
nuiidti who attempt to fill her place, poorly 
enough. John and his wife both have ague, 
i— fortunately on alternate days, so that they 
eon nurse each other. But Mrs. Sibthorpe 
ie the nurse of all, besides doing much to 
supply the deficiencies in the clumsy service 
of the new maids. These treat her as a 
oister of the craft, and seem disposed to put 
upon her a regular and very liberal share of 
the household duties. One of them proposed 
to her the other day to assist in the washing, 
and upon her replying that she did not know 
how to wash, held up her hands and eyes in 
R paroxysm of virtuous astonishment. 

" ' Not know how to wash ! Well 1 I 
should think it was high time you did I 
Every woman that is a woman had orter 
know how to wash.' 

"Florella, who was highly amused, led 
tiie damsel on by saying that she had not 
Hved where such things were customary. 
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" ' Why ! I 'epiise somebody washed, didn't 
they ? I ahoTild ba' thought you'd have 
wanted to help! Now the woman I lived 
with afore I come here was as pretty a 
woman to live with aa ever I'd wish to see. 
Mc and her used to work tt^ether all the 
forenoon, and then after dinner we'd set 
down and take comfort, or go and drink tea 
with some of the neighbours. That's my 
notion I There war'n't no pride about Misa 
Mucklewain.' 

" That lady's disinterested admirer, how- 
ever, has so much of this same troublesome 
quality, that I have written to Detroit to 
procure some domestics of a different cast. 
Florella puts up with this sort of imperti- 
nence with immovable patience and good 
humom', and even declares that the exercise ■ 
which she is obliged to take in order to keep 
things tolerably comfortable is decidedly 
beneficial to her health and spirits. But it 
is easy to perceive that there must be an end 
to this view of the case. This accumulation 
of petty cares steals away one's whole time, 
and it is too uncongenial not in a little while 
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to affect the spirits also. But we do not 
despair. It can hardly he that thia lack of 
good household service should prove an In- 
Burmountable evil. It is a standing marvel 
to me that people who are such worahippers 
of commoQ Bense and practical utility as the 
Americans should have niade so prodigious 
a blunder aa to this matter. They will em- 
brace the most odious, filthy, and debasing 
callings for the sake of making money ; yet 
the mere name of a difference in rank is 
BufEcient to drive them from one that is 
comparatively easy, and in all civilised 
countries respectable, according to the real 
worth of those who exercise it ; while the 
' remuneration is, or might be, large, in com- 
parison with any thing which the parties 
could earn in any other way. In England, 
though 'service is no inheritance,' according 
to the proverb, yet it is a very excellent 
business, and its rules are as well defined, 
and its claims as willingly acknowledged, as 
those of any other useful art. The relation 
between employer and employed is so well 
understood, that one party is as little liable 
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to eDcroachmcnts as the other, and there is 
perhaps no position ia which real worth of 
character is more certain of securing due 
respect, than that of a domeetic in familiea 
of the middle ranks. Whenever — if ever 
— this shall be the case in America, Engliah 
people of the better classes will flock to her 
shores. This is all that is needed to render 
the United States a very desirable residence 
to those who are crowded out of the strug- 
gling mass in the Old World. 

" In spite of sundry agues and other hin- 
drances among the workmen, our cottage ia 
nearly finished. We shall be obliged to wait 
some little time for the plastering to dry 
thoroughly, since I am not disposed to adopt 
the theory of some of my neighbours, who 
insist that the dampness of new mortar can 
never hurt any body. We Lave bc^un the 
unpacking of the furniture, however, and 
find things in good order, spite of their long 
sojourn in an open shed. The piano-forte is 
of course untuned sadly — every note set up 
for Itself, like the jingling bells of a Spanish 
city, and some even divided within them- 
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Belvea. FlorcUa has fortunately been tauglit 
to tune, aa every lady Bhonld be who biinga 
an instrument into the wilda, 

" October 5. — We have now the moat 
charming weather, and we are enjoying it to 
the uttermost. I fancy that sunset in the re- 
gion of these great lakes ia more miraculously 
splendid than elsewhere, and certainly the 
eon sets no where on such woods aa those of 

American October. You have seen them, 
I think ; if not, one day's drive would repay 
you for a journey to Michigan. You have a 
IMunter's eye, I know, and a poet's heart, 
and Fate ought to have endowed you with 
unbounded leisure, so that you might fly a 
thousand nulea to gaze on a glorious sunset, 
without incurring the imputation of having 
shot madly from your sphere on a fool's 
errand. I cannot but believe that there 
are other worlds in which we shall yet he 
permitted to enjoy the many innocent de- 
lights for which time and opportunity are 
denied us in this. Meanwhile we arc making 
use of the present, and it does my heart good 
.to see the light that dances inFlorclla's eyes, 

VOL. II. N 
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and the deepening bloom on the cheeks rf 
my little Charlotte, while we thread every 
' alley green and bosky dellj' in these bonnd- 
less glades, Eoads arc not of the elighteet 
consequence. We can go as we like — on 
foot, in the carriage, or on horseback ; the 
elastic sward is like a scarce-moistened 
sponge, and diversified every where with 
streaks of velvet moss ; and if one did not 
find here and there a fallen tree, or a huge 
branch broken off by the wind, and left to 
decay as it fell, you might easily fancy your- 
self in one of our own sylvan parks, the 
proud boast of English wealth. ' Vert and 
venison ' are here in abundance ; and we can 
^spense with enclosure, since fences of any 
sort would be sadly in the way of such in- 
satiable rangers, 

" My plans and projects of all sorts are of 
course at a dead stand for the present. I 
mean the execution of them ; for as to the 
projects themselves, a certain degree of fever 
only warms them into more luxuriant life. 
I have never woven such splendid webs as 
during the fever which follows what is called 
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here a slight ague. At such times imagin- 
ation is often exalted and memory excited to 
a surprising degree, while reason atill re- 
nmns lord of tlie ascendant, and makes grave 
remarks and draws sober inferences, as the 
wild pageants flit by. At some such mo- 
ment I had a distinct recollection of having 
seen, years ago, some mention of the manu- 
facture of indigo from oak sawdust, some- 
where in France, I think — but further I 
cannot go. Will you, who liave access to 
references of all sorts, find out for me what 
it is I am thinking of? The piles of that 
humble material which now meet my eye 
every where, make me feel not a little cu- 
rious on the subject. You may thank or 
blame the ague for this lady-Iike letter. 
Such moonlight as this would have been ir- 
resistible, but that with moonlight comes 
dew, and with dew dampness, and with 
dampness cert^n associations no wise pleasant 
to one who has been for weeks either trem- 
bling on the verge of ague, or popping in — 
like your friend, 

"F. SiBTHORFE." 
N 2 
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Mr. Sibthorpe to Mr. ff'ilUamsim. 

Norember 15. 
" My dear Wiilianiaon, — Didn't I say I 
something, in one of my late letters, about [ 
an October landscape ? I had not yet seen 
a November one in tbe forest. Since the 
splendidcolouring of those days has been toned 
down by some hai-d frosts, and all lights and 
shades blended into heavenly harmony by 
the hazy atmosphere of the delicious period 
here called ' Indian Summer,' Florella and 
I have done little else but wander about, 
gazing in rapture, anil wishing we could 
share onr pleasure with somebody as silly as 
ourselves. If the Indian named this season, 
it must have been from a conviction that 
such a sky and such an atmosphere, must be 
granted as an encouraging sample of the far- 
away leles of Heaven, where he expects to 
chase the deer for ever unmolested. If you 
can imagine a view in wliich the magnificent 
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colouring of Tintoretto haa been i 

to the taste of Titian or Gioi^onej and this 

seen through a transparent veil of dim silver, 

you may form some notion of our November 

landscape. 

" It may have been the effect of this Arca- 
dian scenery, which seems made for punters 
and poets, and which ought to exalt the 
imagination and purify the thoughts of cveiy 
thing endowed with soul, — it may have 
been this, more than the simple reality, that 
gave so touching a character to a funeral 
service which I have just witnessed in our 
neighbourhood. I have seen, as you know, 
much of this world's splendid pageantry, 
never more lavishly bestowed than in doing 
honour to the senseless dust : — I have gazed 
and listened while royalty was inurned, amid 
the thundering of cannon, and the spirit- 
quelling tones of music lite the voice of the 
everlasting grave warning the eons of men of 
their inevitjible destiny ; — but no splendid 
rites ever possessed the solemnity which 
seemed to preside over that hushed assembly 
of plain men and women, gathered from far 
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and near at the call of sympathy alone : — 
sympathy in the fate of a man who had no 
claim to their especial regard beyond that of 
having needed their assistance while he lived. 
" He was a man not remarkable in any 
way ; a common-place sort of person, whose 
lot had been, like that of many, a series of 
misfortunes nnaverted by any vigorous effort 
of his own, gradually breaking down hia 
spirit, and leaving him at last to be provided 
for, — first by the kindness of individuals, 
and latterly by the public, — so that at the 
time of his death, he was neither more nor 
less than a town pauper. He had been long 
ill, and bad left a large family utterly desti- 
tute ; and now the concourse assembled at his 
funeral exceeded all customary gatherings, 
and the sympathy was deep and general. It 
was not regret, for his condition in life was 
fixed beyond hope, and he was supposed to 
be quite prepared for a change of worlds- 
Death had come not in the hideous skeleton 
form with which he is endowed by vulgar 
superstition, but as a merciful and soft- 
voiced angel sent to bear the soul from pain. 
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and care, and humiliation, to happiness and 
repose. 

" It was pure human sympathy, — not 
hollow show — not venal parade, — but a 
touchbig recognition of a common nature 

— a spontaneous vibration of the public 
heart-strings at the thought that man — 
a brother ■ — God's image shrined in clay 

— one who had acquired respectability 
by misfortune, and awakened affection by 
needing kindness, — was at last gathered to 
liifl rest. I despair of giving you an idea of 
what seemed to me to be the all-perva^^ng 
expression of the scene ; but I may confeaa 
that even I, though but little giveu to 
the tender mood, found myself betrayed 
into a softness somewhat in unison with the 
many soI>b which attested the pity of the 
crowd. 

" The discourse which was delivered over 
the body was solemn and earnest, and I 
found much that was appropriate and likely 
to be useful ; but to me the effect, as a 
whole, was marred by the attempt to frighten 
people into piety by mewis of the mere 
N 4 
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bodily terrore of the last hour ; an attempt 
which implies a departure from the eunple 
truth, since it is not to be pretended that 
religious people dread death leas than others. 
It is however a common instrument of exhort- 
ation, and every exaggeration of fancy, and 
even the destructive agency of superstition,' 
is sometimes resorted to, to heighten its 
effect ; as if the ' bondage through fear of 
death,' were not heavy enough already ; or 
as if life, - — life temporal and life eternal, 
— did not furnish a thousand inducements 
to holiness where the death-bed can offer 
one. 

" This style of preaching is in use else- 
where, but I think it is more particularly in 
vogue in these newly settled regions ; per- 
haps because it is supposed that rough people 
need more mgency, or that they will be 
more easily aroused by what is addressed to 
the imagination — an opinion from which I 
dissent entirely. Earnestness and simpli- 
(Mty — the simplicity of immutable truth, are 
the great and only requisites in addressing 
the uneducated ; and every attempt at mere 
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effect is rejected at once by people whose 
distinctive trait la plain common sense. 

" As we rode slowly to the distant burial 
place, the long train of humble vehicles, — 
the delicious atmosphere and the soft-toned 
light, — the aspect of the dying woods, and 
the peculiar nature of the occasion, — corn- 
tin ed to excite the imagination to the 
utmost ; and I found my reveries leading me 
to the primal time when the veiled Isis was 
beUeved to welcome the return of her off- 
spring to her mysterious bosom ; — when 
simple and passionate tragedy was the out- 
pouring of this same ever-welling foimtain 
of human sensibilities ; and majestic sculpture 
gave form and substance to the lofty creations 
of the soul, — the fruit of vain longings 
after immortality. The very simplicity and 
humbleness of all the outward circumstances 
gave a solemn dignity to the scene, and I 
Sever felt such an overwhelming sense of the 
equal value of all souls in the sight of God, 
as while I watched the lowering of that rude 
coffin into the earth, 

' I retifuned home in a softened mood, which 
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I willingly prolong by attempting thia eketch 
of my feelings ; and I cl^m your indulgence 
for what may seem extravagant, on the score 
of your reiterated request, that I would 
give you an impartial transcript of the im- 
preesions made on me by the ordinary coiirse 
of things in this new world. 

" The feeling of literal and unmodified 
equality, which is evinced by such scenes as 
the one I have attempted to describe, how- 
ever beautiful and touching when applied to 
the claims of suffering humanity, takes, it 
must be confessed, a different shape when 
it is brought to bear upon matters of busi- 
ness, with which it has, it seems to me, no 
rational connection. I love the one mani- 
festation, but I cannot help detesting the 
other. When my fellow creatures, through 
pressure of misfortune, require my aid and 
sympathy, God forbid that I should bring into 
account the differences which circumstEincea 
may have placed between us, as an apology 
for neglect or unkindness; but in trans- 
actions of business in which every particular 
is specifically barg^ed and paid for, I must 
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acknowledge that continual attempts at en- 
croachment and imposition are very annoying, 
and go near to provoking one into con- 
demning the whole syBtem as subversive of 
good faith and good order. If a friend pro- 
miseB me his assistance on some particular 
occasion, and afterwards finds himaelf con- 
strained to disappoint me, I can readily 
accept his apolc^y, since the promise was 
only a favour ; but if I agree with a work- 
man, for a certain stipulated price, to per- 
form a specified amount of labour at a fixed 
time, I can ill bear to see my business 
neglected, and to be tcld in extenuation 
that home-aflairs required his attention, or 
that another man's business was more pressing 
than mine, or that there had been a previons 
engagement which was forgotten until now. 
Yet all this has not unfrequently occurred 
during my operations here ; while any delay 
on my part would have been resented as an 
imposition, and probably have brought the 
law upon me immediately, though public 
opinion would have been decidedly adverse 
to my attempting to obtain redress for these 
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mceesantly violated engagement b, A very 
one-sided equtdity, certainly I And the same 
views prevail as to domestic service; a 
strict and punctual compliance with the 
letter of the engagement is exacted on one 
side, and an uuUmited discretion exerdeed 
on the other. A person on whom you de- 
pend for the main business of your house- 
hold, will quit you in the midst of illness or 
during the stay of visiters, and that withont- 
a moment's warning; feeling quite satisfied 
with saying, in reply to your remoDstrancee, 
' Well ! I thought I could stay, — but, yon 
see, our folks wants me to hum, and bo Vye 
got to go ! ' 

" But I am falling into the scolding line, 
one in which I do not often indulge, and 
which, indulged, certainly unfits one for 
making the best of things as they are. We 
have just now two very decent maids, 
besides poor Rose, who with all her feeble- 
ness, is invaluable as a balance wheel- 
John and Sophy are pretty much self- 
absorbed ; and have imbibed so much of 
the spirit of the country, that they seem 
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ever on the watch, lest I should remember 
that they called me master for five years at 
home. The English of that class do not 
bear very meekly the change in their con- 
dition, when they become independent 
farmers in the new world. Thetr children 
will take equality more moderately and 
more rationally ; for they will enjoy some 
advantages of education which their parents 
never had. 

" Florella's love and my own to you and 
yours. The new house and its arrangements 
suit us extremely well, and with some society 
such as we could select, would leave us little 
to desire as a residence. I tnist you are 
thinking seriously of a flight across the 
lake for a summer at least. 

" Yours ever, 

" T. SiBTHOEPE." 
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Letter X. 



Mrs. Sibthorpe to Mrs. Williamsim, 

February SO. 

• • * " I have grown very lazy of late — so 
much BOj that even letter-writing has become 
quite a task. Perhaps it is only that I so 
much prefer flying over this fine hard smooth 
snow in a sleigh, that I feel a child's impa- 
tience at in-door employment, I make a 
point of duty of Charlotte's daily lessons, 
but beyond that I am but idle just now. 
The weather has been so excessively cold, 
for some days, that we have had much ado 
to keep condbrtably warm, even with the 
aid of great stoves in the hall and kitchen, 
and bountiful wood-fires elsewhere. These 
wood-firea are the very image of abundance, 
and they are so enlivening that I am be- 
coming quite fond of them, though they 
require much more attention than coal, and 
will occasionally snap terribly, even to the 
farther side of the room, though the rug is 
generally the sufierer. An infant of one of 
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OUT neighbours was eadlj burned a day or 
two Hnce, by a coal which flew into the 
cradle at a great distance from the fire. I 
marvel daily that destructive fires are not 
more frequent, when I see beds surrounded 
with light cotton curtains so near the im- 
onense fires which are kept in It^-houses. 
How much more rational would be worsted 
hangings? It is no uncommon thing to 
employ a horee to bring in the back-log, 
and the fire is built in due proportion to this 
foundation. I cannot describe to you my 
aHtonishment, when I was sitting by a sick 
■woman, at seeing her husband coolly drive 
his horse into the room ; and I waa scarcely 
leas surprised when I observed the prodigious 
log which followed at no great distance, 
fastened to a great chain. The animal 
seemed to understand his business very well, 
and after he had backed the log into a con- 
venient position on the hearth and felt him- 
self free from it, he walked qmetly out of 
the back door, which had been set open for 



" This sharp frost, though rather inconve- 
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nient at home makes firm sleighing. The 
sun sliinea bright, but seems to have no 
effect upon the crackling snow. The 
runners whistle as they akim over the 
smooth track, and the horses are as much 
inspirited aa we by the keen air and the ex- 
citing rapidity of motion, so that they go 
like winged creatures, their feet seeming 
scarcely to touch the dazzling sheen. Of 
all the modea of conquering space, this is 
surely the most delightful, and to me it 
has almost the charm of novelty, for city 
sleighing, with its thousand hinderances 
and dangers, is but a poor attempt at such 
a bewitching flight. Dancing has been 
called the poetry of motion; but I think 
sleighing, in the true, free, forest style, de- 
aeryea that praise still better. You should 
see one of our fine, tall, elastic young woods- 
men, in his close cap and trim costume, a 
gay sash streaming behind him, standing in 
his sleigh and skimming along the path ; 
holding the reins with a careless, natural 
grace, and seeming scarce conscious that 
his fiery steeds are at full speed, though the 
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air la full of the sparkl'iug froginentB thrown 
up by their dashing hoofs. You would find 
in the picture no inelegant realization of the 
car of Apollo, with Phaeton for a charioteer 
at the very least ; though thia last is all too 
_ poor a comparison, since our youthful aapi- 

ita might be trusted with the day-god'a 
team. 
Oh ! sleighing for me, beyond all the ex- 

irating devices that have ever yet sprung 
'from man's teeming brain ! Railroad speed 
IB 80 nullified by the mechanical means ne- 
cessary for its production, that it is mere 
rmnbling dulness compared with sleighing. 

id then the splendour of the landscape — 
^ery branch loaded with piled silver — every 
twig sheathed in crystal - — and earth's broad 
bosom covered with a mantle of immaculate 
purity, inlaid throughout with diamond sparks 
that dazzle the eye, which is yet fascinated 
by their twinkling brilliancy. 

" Once lately we had a mingling of some- 
.ihing else with the usual pleasurable ex- 
icitement of a sleigh ride. We were going 
twenty miles or so to dine with our friends 
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the C^a', and for variety's sake tried a newly 
opened road through the woods. The san- 
light was splendid, the way had been well 
enough traekedj and wc fonnd the sleighing 
excellent, and the shifting shadows of the 
overhanging trees a very charming feature 
of the new route. "We had made perhaps 
half the distance when we met a prodigious 
" saw-log " — that is, the htige trunk of a 
tree, drawn by oxen, on its way to the milL 
This great body enjoys royal privileges on 
the highway, for it could not turn out 
without a certainty of turning over ; — so, 
the track being but single, ours was the task 
of finding a way through the deep snow at 
the side of the road. To effect this, our 
man and the other were obliged to plunge In 
and make a path for the horses by buffeting 
and trampling the snow as well as they could ; 
a matter of no small difficulty, as it was 
nearly breast high In some hollow places- 
Then the horses were led forward through 
this devious track, plunging and snorting, 
and showing no little reluctance to such cold 
swimming; and at last landing us safely on 
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tte road again, at the expense of a dip 
which nearly overturned the sleigh. We 
were scarcely calmed down after this ex- 
citement, when we met another log, and had 
all the plunging and kicking and dipping 
over again, but still regained our track in 
safety. I wae beginning to confess that I 
wae not at all sorry that we had passed the 
aaw-loga, when another came in eight, and 
now I begged to be allowed to nhght and 
make the pas^e on foot. 

"To this there were a thousand objections ; 
I shoiJd get very cold ; perhaps freeze my 
feet, and certainly encounter a great deal of 
unnecessary fatigue. I saw that Mr. Sib- 
thorpe was very much annoyed by my alarm, 
and our driver confidently aaaerted that 
we were perfectly safe, so I thought of my 
reputation, and, crouching down in the very 
bottom of the sleigh, submitted to my fate 
with the best grace I cotdd command. An- 
other log passed, and yet another, and at 
length I ventured to ask one of the men 
how many were behind, as they seemed all 
of one party. 

O 2 
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" Why ! I guess there a'n't more than a 
dozen or so ! " said he. I would fMn have 
turned back; but in that caae we must 
either have repassed all that had gone on, or 
have travelled at their snail's pace, bo I eaid 
nothing, but cried a little behind my veil.' 
By and by, we absolutely saw the la«t one, 
and this being once ascertained, I took my 
proper seat, and set about behaving like a 
lady once more, though my nerves were 
more in a flutter than is becoming in s 
back-woods woman. I tried to laugh off the 
whole affiiir, and declared that it would be 
pleasant to look back upon, as a novelty in 
our woodland experience. 

" But what saith the sensible proverb, about 
not exulting till you get out of the wood? 
I forget, but I commend its practical bearing 
none the less. We had scarcely a mile yet 
to go when we encountered an apparition 
yet more appalling than a saw-lc^ — an im- 
mense herd of unruly cattle, driven by two 
or three men on horseback. No sooner did 
I become sensible of the approach of this 
tremendous looking cortege, the drivers 
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cracking their whips and shouting wildly to 
preserve command of their riotous charge, 
than my newly-built fabric of fortitude 
crumbled into very dust, and I shrieked and 
cried like a naughty baby. We had none 
the less to go through the whole drove, and 

they went stumbling and plunging by, 
iteir feet were often on a level with the top 
of our sleigh, as they trod on the crusts of 
tlie high banks at the side of the road ; and 
although Mr. Sibthorpe, and our Phaeton 
stood up, and kept them from absolutely 
trampling on us, yet their too close neigh- 
bourhood, and their fierce threatening aspect, 
finished the disgrace of your poor friend. I 
ilemember nothing more until I found my- 
ti'Belf stretched on the floor in Mrs. C — 's 
parlour, with half the household engaged in 
recalling ray scattered wits. Tell it not, 
after all my boasting; but make all the 
charitable allowance you can. • • " 

" We returned by the common road, yon 
may be sure. My high aspirings were com- 
pletely humbled ; yet I did not the less" en- 
joy the exquisite moonlight by which we 
o 3 
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came home, but, in spite of past terrors, sang 
ami laughed, and could, but for very ehame, 
have screamed like a child, in ecstasy at the 
hea^'Cnly splendour of the scene. 

" Do not imagine I set Charlotte such a bad 
example aa that of these riotous spirits that I 
describe to you. She, dear child 1 was en- 
joying the ride in her own way ; lying fast 
asleep in her father's lap, all the way home. 

" Write oftener, I thirst for letters. If you 
had ever spent a winter in the country, 
with frozen lakes lying between you and the 
busy world, you would need no urging, I am 
sure. 

" Yours in all affection, 

« F. S." 



Letter XI. 
Mrs. Siblkorpe to Mrs. WillioTnson. 

" AprU 32. 
" Once more with pen in hand, dearest 
Catherine ; — and O how glad and how 
thankful to find myself so well and so 




liappy ! — I could have written you a week 
■go, but Mr. Sibtliorpc, who is indeed a sad 
fidget, as I tell him every day, locked up 
pen, ink, and paper most despotically, leaving 
me to grumble Uke Baron Trenck, or any 
other important prisoner. To-day the in- 
I terdict ts taken olf, and I must Bpur up my 
Ja^injf thoughts, or I shall uot have said 
forth half my say before I ahall be reduced 
I to my dormouse condition again. I dare 
' not begin with any other subject than the 
I boy, lest the writing materials should be 
locked up for another month; but I ahall 
leave all particulara to your imagination, or 
to Mr. Sibthorpe's indefatigable pen. / see 
in the new-comer only a very hungry citizen, 
who bids fair to be robust enough not to 
discredit his birthplace, and who already 
clmms the rule of the house — rather pre- 
maturely, as I think. He is well cared for 
by a stout dame who has had abundant ex- 
perience ; and I interfere very little with her 
management, being rather occupied in steal- 
ing lessons, against the time when I may 
very likely be obliged to take the sole care 
o 4 
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of him. The spring has opened charmingly.. 
The early bulbs are all fully blown, and a 
beautiful perennial, here called the Ohio 
blue-bell, a far Isu-ger plant than the one 
we know by that name ; and the flowering 
currant, a climbing ehrub, already strung 
with golden clove-scented wreaths ; looking, 
at a little distance, like a miniature labur- 
num. Some of OUT neighbours have froit 
trees in blossom, and currants already formed 
in distinct clusters. We must wait a year, 
or two for ours. The wheat has already 
taken the hue of the richest emerald — the 
most beautiful green, indeed, that it is poa- 
sible to conceive ; and the grass is beginning 
to emulate it in spots where that has been 
improved by cultivation. Wild grass does 
not spring so early, except in moist situ- 
ations. The cows have been picking a httle 
on the marshes for a week or two past, but 
the pastures near us are still rather brown. 
The trees do not yet begin to wear the least 
tinge of green ; which rather disapjwints me, 
as I had always supposed they kept pace 
with the grass. The fallows are silvered 
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over with strawberry blossoms, rich promise 
for June, The asparagus beds of an old 
aettler in the neighbourhood have been in 
cutting order for ten days or more. 

" So much for the country chronicle for 
April, which, I dare say, will find you in 
deep deliberation upon spring ribands, or 
tlie last light mantilla. My preparations for 
enjoying the spring have been — a pair of 
very stout shoes, water-proof; and a great 
bonnet, braided of oat straw, by a good lady 
of my neighbours. These, with a pair of 
indescribable gloves, will furnish mc forth 
for public appearance for some time to come. 

" I wish you could have been here this 
morning when I had a visit from an old 
■ woman who is my adviser in perilous emer- 
gencies, such as the contumacious refusal of 
a turkey hen to sit still on her eggs, or the 
obstinacy of a caldron of soap, refusing to 
' come,' and so justifying the opinion of 
some ingenious philologist, that the term 
soap is a contraction of ' so hap,' betokening 
the uncertainty attending the manufacture, 
This good dame dabbles in half the circle of 
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Hcieuces; and when I ask for mformation 
on any particiilar point, I always get a vast 
deal of gratuitous information, Thie momiiig 
the matter in hand was Charlotte's wrist, 
which she scraped badly in falling out of her 
swing, a day or two ago. The place looked 
30 angry this morning that I sent for old 
Mrs. Lettaom in her surgical capacity. 

" ' Land o' Goshen!' said the good woman, 
holding up both her hands, when Charlotte, 
with doleful eyes, unwrapped her arm. 
' Why, that does look perfectly awful I I 
never see sich a one but once since I was 
born, and that was Misa Taylor's, and she 
come nigh hevin' to hev' her hand took off!' 

Charlotte looked at me perfectly aghast, 
and began to cry sadly, 

" ' Law me V said Mrs. Lettsom, ' don't 
you be acar't 1 / can cure ye ! I've cured 
worse things than that 1 1 cured Miss Taylor's, 
quick as wink I Jist smash up everlastin', and 
lay on a good mess of it, and itil get the in- 
formation out on't like witchcraft ! ' " 

" This sounds like a stupendous operation, 
but a little inquiry brought to light the true 
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HHture of Mra. Lettaom's ' everlaatin',' wliicli 
16 only a soft cooling herb, much cultiyated 
in these regions. 

" This being disposed of, I had the usual 
diacussive lecture. 

" ' That everlaetin',' said the good womau, 
' is a prime thing to wrap up the axe in, 
after youVe cut yourself a choppin'. As 
long as that keeps moist the woundll keep 
cool and easy. The bees knows the good 
of it, for when they've been a. fightin', you'll 
always see 'em a huntin' for everlastin', if 
there is any, and they go and get it for to 
heal 'em up. But bees is dreadful knowin' 
critters ; they understand what you say jist 
as well as any body. If there's any body 
dies in the house, they'll all go away if you 
don't take no notice on "em ; but if you go 
and talk to 'em, and tell 'em that sieh a one 
is dead (calling him by name), and hang a 
black cloth over the hive, and tell the bees if 
they'll stay you'll do well by 'em, why they'll 
stay and go to work peaceable. And if there's 
dissension in a house, the hives ought to be set 
a great way off, down in the garden, so that 
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the bees can't liear what Is eaid. There was 
the Johnsons down in Austerlitz ; there was a 
division in their family, and the beea began to 
grow dreadful uneasy, and hardly made any 
honey ; but, by and by, one day, Johnson 
gin hia wife a whippin', and the bees all flew 
away. And, any how, bees won't never 
thrive well unless you talk with 'em. You 
must take your knittin' work, and go and 
sit by 'em, aud tell 'era things, and talk 
about the neighbours and sich, or they'll get 
lonesome and discouraged, and your honey 11 
be all bee-bread. Now honey is one o' the 
best things you can have in your familyj 
for its good Bweet'nin' for any thing, cake, or 
coffee, or any thing. You take a table 
spoonful of coffee to five quarts of water, 
and sweeten it well with honey, and bile it 
about an hour, and it'll be as good coffee as 
any body need to wish to drink. To be 
surCj it gives some folks the corry niobbley; 
but I know how to cure that jiat as easy I 
Take and stew angleworms, and spread a 
jplaater on 'em and lay it on your stomick,, 
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and drink red pepper tea bilin' hot ; and see 

kow quick the pain 11 leave ye I ' 

"But here comes my master with abrow of 
ominous anxiety, 3o I must break off my 
gossip for to-day, though I fear I shall 
forget, before to-morrow, sundry recipes 
with which I meant to have enriched your 
collection. 

" April a*. 

" • * * * What do I hear, my 
dearest Catherine ? Arc you really serious 
in your idea of going abroad? Oh! how 
that will break in upon my pleasant dreams 1 
To say nothing of my hope of visiting the 
city before a great while, the very land- 
scape looks distasteful to me, when I think 
that you are not to gaze upon it with me for 
these three years, at least ! I know I ought 
not to complain, but I must lament my sad 
disappointment. This world's course is so 
full of uncert^nty, that a three-years' sepa- 
ration is a serious matter, since it greatly 
augments the improbabilities of reunion. 
You think it will benefit your children, and 
so it may, doubtless, in many respects ; but, 
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if they are to live in America, would it not 
be better to bring them up here ? I think 
I have uot observeJ among those Americans 
who were sent abroad for their early edu- 
cation very favourable results. But these 
are selfish views, perhaps. I am not a good 
judge when the question under discusBion 
involves a separation from you. • " * * 
* " Do you know, I never sing our dear 
old song, 'Love not!' without such tender 
recollections, that I have learned to reserve 
it for the lonely hour, when I can indulge 
my reminiscences without witness? You 
remember it, dearest Kate, do you not ? or 
has the Btream of new music swept it away ? 
Love not ! love not ! the thing you love 
may change I We never thought of the 
timid caution —and why should we ? Sing 
It for my sake, and keep it sacred, as I do, 
till we meet again. Oh ! must it be so 
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CHAPTER XL. 

" Blest with a kindly facolly, to blunt 
The edge of ndvi^rse circiunetance, and lum 
Into their contraries the pettj plagues 
And hindrances nith which they sCacd beset." 

Nothing is made more apparent in the 
arse of these our desultory sketches, than 
lat to people circumstanced as we are, some 
Baodification of the ordinary relations of 
r •ociety must be absolutely necessary. Co- 
lonists must not expect to carry with them 
the whole social fabric undisturbed, as houses 
are transported in the city — chimneys all 
standing, partitions as stout as ever, and in- 
mates pursuing their usual avocations scarce 
conscious of change. No such mode of re- 
moval to the wilderness has yet been dis- 
covered. Plaster will fall, and windows be 
broken, and joints loosened, if nothing worse ; 
and it may be found impossible ever to bring 
tlie edifice back to its original fonn, though 
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it will continue to be a good substantial 
dwelllDg after all — a wholoaome sbade in 
tbe sunshine, and a easy bield agtunst the 
storm. It will be the part of wisdom to ac- 
commodate our ideas and habita to its pre- 
sent condition, biding our time to amend it 

In circumstances where bo many of the 
regular and systematic and costly appliances 
of ciiilised life arc as yet unprovided, there 
will of course spring up a thousand uncon- 
sidered wants, which, though trivial singly, 
may yet make large deductions from comfort 
and convenience. The first result of this 
state of things is the awakening of ingenuity 
— the invention of new modes of supplying 
these wants; the substitution of one thing 
for another; the application of the same 
article to many different purposes, all of 
which will perhaps be quite different from 
that for which it was originally designed. 
Many a leathern hinge, many a wooden 
latch, many a window pane of oiled paper, 
bears witness to the wit-quickening power 
of necessity. What else woidd have stig- 
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■ 'gCsted the substitution of a girdle and 
amoothing-iron for a slab and muller where- 
with to grind paint ? What else would have 
taught the farmer's wife to make a coffee ot 
a spice mill out of a piece of thick cloth 
and a hammer ? or to think that roasted 
com did very well instead of the coffee 
iteelf. 

A more important result of the lack of the 
advantages which belong to a settled state of . 
things, is a certain feeling of mutual de- 
pendence, ^ a sense of natural equalityj— 
and a high appreciation of such people aa are 
emphatically termed among us good neigh- 
bours. The meaning we attach to the phrase 
is much more comprehensive than that which 
can be found in the dictionary. 

In cities, every man is, or would be thought 
to be, sufficient for himself, and he forgets, 
as far as possible, his relationship to the 
great human family. He seems to himself 
to draw the requisites for daily life from 
some great indefinite mass — some general 
provision ; and he scarcely remembers that 
r tiaa mass is made up of individuals, on each 
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of whom he is, in some degree, dependent ; 
that this provision for hig need ia the result of 
corresponding necessities in his brother man. 
Competition has rendered supply 80 easy and 
BO certain, that there is little or no recognition 
of a mutual personal dependence, and there 
is consequently very little personal interest 
beyond a very narrow circle. Kules are 
strict and lines are accurately drawn, and 
every body is forced to observe them, how- 
ever they may contravene erratic propensitiee, 
aspiring wishes, or rebellious sensibilities. 
Propinquity has nothing to do with bringing 
people together. People who have lived 
next door neighbours for seven yeai's may 
be, and often are, utter strangeta ; and 
though every countenance in each family 
be perfectly familiar to every member of the 
other, yet the two races may be crammed 
into a close carriage, and dragged up Catta- 
fcill mountain on the hottest day in July, 
without a glance or a nod betokening that 
they have ever met before. 

To be sure, if one of the children should 
fall into the water, and Neighbour Next-door 
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should pull it out at the risk of hifi life, we 
may thank him, unintroduced, without a 
breach of etiquette, and even recogoise him 
after our return to town, until he invites ub 
to a party (not of our set), or asks us to en- 
dorse a note for him, either of which would 
effectually reconstruct the icy harrier be- 
tween us. 

It were vain in such regions to inquiry 
" Wlio is my neighbour ?" The relation is 
lOumown, 

In the country, and especially in the new 
country, the case is far different. The code 
of morals, as well as of manners, has a warmer, 
« more human tinge. It is not enough that 
you avoid all encroachments upon the rights 
of others. It will not do to wrap yourself 
in exclusiveness — meddling with nohody, 
and claiming no lud hut such as can be 
bought with money. 

A nice oyster shut up in a fine shell of 
pride. You would be set down for a brute 
in a little while ; and what would be much 
worse, you would begin to fear that you de- 
BCrvcd the character. Such a position is 
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odiously unnatural where men are few, and 
the means of life distributed with tolerable 
equality. If harmony ia desirable (aa where 
is it not ?) there must be sympathy, and where 
there ia sympathy there will be contact, and 
where there is contact we cannot but leant 
tfl appreciate people according to their real 
merit, and not according to their outward 
advautagcB, since their personal character ia 
alone of any consequence to us. 

Tliis eloseneea of acquaintance leads to 
great plainness and sincerity, not always plea- 
sant perhaps, but still nearer the right than its 
hollow-hearted opposite. There is no glare 
thrown round any body ; no chance to pass 
for any thing but just what you are ; no op- 
portunity to be grand, or overpowering, or 
condescending, since the foundation of such 
display must always be laid in the minds and 
habits of those on whom it ia to take effect. 
You cannot be " charitable " at small cost in 
the country. It would not do to sit richly 
drest, on a silken sofa, and plead poverty as 
an apology for not helping to rebuild the 
cottage of a poor man who haa lost his all by 
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fire ; nor can you feed the destitute with 
what none of your own family would eat, 
Such meases as I have seen doled out from 
(aty areas would be sent back from the moat 
wretched hovel in the wide West, with a 
feeling of deep and general contempt for the 
giver, Beputation is not cheaply maintaiiied 
here. Where every thing is known and un- 
derstood, there can be no illuelon ; and all is 
certain to be known where every body feels 
perfectly at liberty to ask point-blank ques- 
tions upon any and every subject. A ccrtiun 
class in the gay world, who act falsehood 
daily ; whose whole life is a — fib, to say the 
least ; whose happiness and respectability 
(in their own computation) depend upon 
their appearing what they are not, and de- 
spising what they renlly arc, would soon find 
themselves routed out of their skulking- 
places of deceit, and reduced to the necessity 
of " walking uprightly," since no curtain of 
ceremony would be of any avail in hiding 
^ what should be behind the scenes. 

It is not to be suppoaed, that, even to 

ftioee who have no desire to deceive, this 

P 3 
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extreme of freedom ean be always agreeable- 
It is, indeed, often far otherwise ; but those 
who think ao are but a small minority, a 
mere fraction of the body politic, and not 
usually the busiest or the most earnest elass, 
HO that their opinion goes for little. Seeing 
this to be the cascj tliey rather endeavour to 
conform to the general view, since whatever 
price the community sets upon its good will, 
it is always cheap to pay it. And perhaps 
the general improvement is not the less pro- 
bable for the cultivation of a spirit of patient 
humanity in those who claim to have made 
some advances in the philosophy of life. The 
most certain method of proving the truth of 
their views and the value of their discoveries, 
both to themselves and to others, ia to show 
the practical effects of their doctrines in the 
elevation of their own characters. The mere 
gloss of civilisation, without this elevation, is 
worse than useless, inasmuch as hypocrisy is 
worse than coarseness. 

But, as we were saying, these primitive 
ways of ours afford a field for a character 
unknown in the more advimced stages of 
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L fociety — tlie good neighbour. We could 
BjBOt get on without him , He is the piain- 
P etay of the communitj. We have no " True- 
neighbour Societies ; " they are not suited to 
our condition. We have none ao well oif as 
to be able to beetow a great amount of time 
OF meaus in aiding others, and few bo poor 
as to need any but neighbourly wd. A good 
neighbour ia all we want. 

It is not easy to describe this beneficent 
spirit It takes a thousand forme. It 
changes its aspect like the clouds of a 
glowing sun-set, but it wears ever the rich 
golden tint of a true human sympathy. 
Does disease invade your dwelling? The 
good neighbour does not pass coldly by, 
and take it for granted that you have all 
that is needed. He seuds his horse for a 
doctor, or his waggon for a nurse ; he offers 
aid for the long night-watches, or, perhaps, 
' ' takes kindly away to his own home the 
little noisy voices that might disturb the 
invalid. Does death, in spite of all care 
and kindness, make good his dreaded en- 
trance P You cannot send for an under- 
P 4 
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taker, but you have audi aid as professional 
hands never gave. The good neighbour 
relieves you of all anxiety as to the details 
of the last sad parting, watching your wishes 
with a delicacy which ia erroneously sup- 
posed by many to be foreign to impolished 
natures ; and he leaves not the good work 
nntil he has, with his own hands, laid the 
loved remains in the earth, with all due rites 
and pious care. Can this do less than bind 
your heart to him for ever, and secure to 
him as warm a friend for a like hour o£ 
need? 

Is a mother called from her helpless 
infant? The new-bom will not lack any 
thing that it requires, if there be but one 
nursing mother within many miles. Are 
children orphaned, or worse than orphaned 
by the misconduct of a parent ? They will 
soon be distributed, and each one cared for 
as a aacrcd trust, with a feeling of re- 
sponsibility of which those who have seett 
only the little outcasts of city poor-houaes' 
can have but a faint conception. 

Besides these more active forms of well- 
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doing, the good neighbour haa abundant 
occasion for tbe exercise of passive virtues — 
often the more difficult of the two. This 
land of imperfect arrangementB and half- 
executed labours, abounds in petty trespasses, 
silent encroachments, and very impudent 
impositions. These our good neighbour 
bears vrith unflinching patience as long as 
they are bearable ; for he sees that un- 
govemed temper ia the source of moat of the 
evils which retard the progress of our 
forming society. A slight dispute — rough 
words — a quarrel — an outrage — these arc 
the gradations ; the good neighbour prevents 
all, by refraining from the first step. If, 
however, he be Burprised into a harsh word, 
he will seek occasion to allow himself to be 
obliged by the offended party. He will ask 
a favotir, perhaps, and it will be rare indeed 
if this do not restore the good understanding 
that previously existed. Revengeful tempers 
are not to be reckoned among our western 
Bins. The fire that blazes fiercely at night 
will scarce live in its smouldering ashes on 
A Idnd word will often solder,. 
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what seemed a hopeless breacli, and nothing 
is more common than to see two men who 
have pursued each other from court to court 
with an angry lawsuit, make up at last in 
all heartiness, and be good friends ever 
after. 

The very good neighbour does not get hia 
good name for nothing. He must keep 
nothing exclusiTely for his own use. To 
have any thing too good to go the rounds ifl 
death to hia fame. It was for this reason 
(though he said he was afraid it would not 
stand our roads) that Squire Fellingwood, 
who is a shrewd old pioneer, sold a hand- 
some carriage which had been left him by a 
friend — a gay, high-built thing, with a bright 
yellow body, and wheels picked out with ver- 
milion, — and a spirited, higli-trottJug horse, 
which had been accustomed to draw it. Our 
roads are smooth enough; but the squire 
did well when he bought a great waggon with 
the money. That will serve to carry whole 
families, with their luggage, without racking 
or bruising; and his stout farm team will 
not be hurt by overnilriving. 
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■ What will the good neighbour do when 
unruly cattle or raveooua pigs break into Ma 
inclosures, and damage his crop? Turn 
them out, mend his fences, and say never a 
word, unless it be to lament his " luck." If 
he is in the habit of keeping, as every fanner 
ought, a book of profit and loss, the entry 
fin auch occasion will be, 

" Lock Dr. to — dollara damage bj reason of A'b oxen." 

Speaking of fields — we have a singular 
eustom, which the good-neighbour must 
never think of violating. It is that of 
permitting people to cross your grounds, 
■exther on foot, or with cart or waggon, 
at any time before the grain is six inches 
high, in order to make a short cut when 
convenient, instead of going round by the 
zoad. If the fence is replaced three times 
out of four, the good neighbour will be 
«ontent, and put it up the fourth time 
himself. 

But, as in more polished countries, even 
ithe good neighbour is shy of lending his 
horse ; though there are times when that 
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muflt be public property, too. Should he 
be brought back with marks of rather free 
usage, the good neighbour will observe, 
" the weather is very warm," orj "the roads 
are heavy," or, "my horae always did tire 
easy," or, atill better, he will avoid looking 
at the horse at all. Should saddle he torn,, 
or bridle broken, " 'Twas an old thing," the- 
owner will Bay : " I didn't suppose it would 
have lasted so long ; " and he will be very 
careful never to hint that he should be much 
obliged if the borrower saw fit to repair the 
injury. 

B. lent C. a saddle for a two-day's ride. 
When he returned he was tired, and it was 
quite dark, so he l^d the saddle down on 
the 'marsh where he _ turned out his horse, 
and went away to bed, thinking to attend 
to it in the morning. Meanwhile, some 
half-a-dozen frolicsome calves that were 
feeding on the marsh found the saddle, 
which happened to be stuffed with hay, and, 
having once effected an entrance, they made 
a perfect wreck of it before morning came, 
or, at least, before B., in Sunday trim, sought 
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ias saddle for a Sunday ride. Now B. tliinks 
it very hard that C. is not willing to pay for 
•the damage done to the saddle, and C. cries 
X)ut upon B.'a meanness in req^uiring it. 
They talk of a lawsuit, for neither of them 
sets up for the character of a good neigh- 
bour ; but we hope somebody that does, 
may yet interfere to prevent that mode of 
settling the point. 

The reader may think we have hinted at 
Bome rather costly sacrifices aa the price of 
this same character of ours, but indeed they 
are not greater than the position is worth. 
Those who would be the ministers of good 
on a larger scale must make themselves 
known first in humble efforts. True be- 
nevolence will not disdain the humblest. 
We have seen some rather ludicrous in- 
Htances . of the petty trials which are in- 
Beparable from new country life ; but it is a 
serious and an interesting truth, that the 
spirit of the good Samaritan b no where 
found in livelier exercise. 

An instance of this occurs to me as worth 
recording. At a time of diatreaaing scarcity 
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— I think the winter of 1837, 1838 — Mr. 
— — , whose crop had been abundant, 
refused to sell his produce to any one who 
had money to pay for it. Those, he said, 
could buy any where. He parted with his 
entire crop on credit to the poor, and thereby 
saved many families from the extreme of 
want. The next harvest gave his debtors 
the means of paying without reducing 
themselves to distress. Such a man may 
wdil be called a good neighbour. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

" TUon art not for the fashion of thesi 



After all that has been said and written to 
show that the poor and the unlettered) the 
awkward, the vulgar, and the rough of our 
race ought, in spite of their disadvantages, 
and even because of them, to awaken an 
interest in the hearts of their more favoured 
fellow-mortala, nothing is more difficult than 
to call up any thing like true sympathy for 
those whose outward appearance and circum- 
stances are divested of every thing that cap- 
tivates the imagination. I am disposed, 
after some experience, to count it among the 
compensations of a country life, that in the 
close contact into which the joint tenants of 
the wildfl must come, — be their discrepancies 
what they may, — we are brought sooner and 
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more certainly to a sense of the dignity of 
human nature — independent of all the ac- 
ceasoriea on which so much stress is laid in. 
society, — than we could ever be amid the 
forms and barriers of more polished life. 

There is very little diagnise or reserve in 
the intercourse of this new country. Every 
one's affairs are talked over without stint or 
measure ; and if they are, or ought to be, 
private affaira, so much the worse for the 
owner. Indeed, it is, I believe, part of the 
creed imported into these shades by the 
Orientals, that nobody ought to liave any 
private affairs ; and that if there are any, it 
is the duty of the community to ferret them 
out. This is a little unpleasant before one 
gets used to it ; but there is a comfort in 
thinking that such a limitless unveiling of 
the springs and motives of human action 
brings us acquainted occasionally with va- 
rieties of character which would never have 
come under our notice in the more cere- 
monious world. 

I have mentioned the dignity of human 
nature, and I will here sketch an instance 
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which occurs to me aa explanatory of what 
I mean by the term. 

In a small house, on the outsldrta of our 
'village, lives an old woman with whom the 
country in general claims relationship; at 
least every body calls her Aunty Parahalla. 
I had often noticed an odd-looking figiu-e 
hovering about that isolated dwelling ; some- 
times seemingly engaged in various homely 
household labours, and more than -once 
every day toiling up a hill which rises behind 
the houae, loaded apparently with some- 
thing too heavy for her strength. I con- 
jectured that she was some poor widow who 
led a lonely life, spending her whole time in 
feeble efforts for the little that nature re- 
quired, but probably inured to hardship and 
solitude, and too dull to desire companion- 
ship, I do not know how I could have im- 
bibed so uncharitable an opinion, but I sup- 
pose it was the uncouth outline of the figure, 
togetlier with the spiritless, pack-horse air 
with which she piirsued her dally labours. 
The distance between us was too great to 
allow of my making out more than an outline, 
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but I often followed her movementa with 
listless eye, and at last began to feel Bome 
curiosity to know something of her. 

It so happened that I had become the 
happy possessor of the spore fleeces of two 
sheep that spent their time looking into 
each other's silly eyes in a little enclosure on 
our premises ; and it was a matter of no 
small moment to me to dispose of this pro- 
duce of the farm to the very best advantage. 
I could readily have exchanged the wool for 
yam at the store, or with one of the neigh- 
bours, or I could have sold it for " hard 
money," so great a treasure is it as yet 
among the pioneers. But this would not 
have been farmisk ; so I determined to have 
it spun into stocking yarn at once, that some 
of my household at least might be clothed in 
some small measure with home manufacture. 
It lacked but little and I should have pro- 
posed buying a' wheel and hiring an expert 
maiden to perfonu the work ; but a stray 
smile or two when I touched upon this plan, 
warned me that I was quitting the sublime 
for something less pleasant, and I contented 
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faiyself, after all, with making enquiry where 
imd by whom I could get my four pounds of 
wool transformed into stocking-yam in the 
tnoBt unexceptionahlc style. More than one 
good housewife recommended me to " Aunty 
"Parshalls." " That leetle taunty house there, 
Uiere — at the bottom of the knob — with 
that queer stick chimbly and sich a pofi* 
fence — that's Mr. ParshaUa-es." 

Unwilling, of course, to entrust any one 
with BO important a negotiation, I posted at 
once to the "taunty" house, pleased to find 
>Bii excuse for getting a little nearer to the 
odd-looking tenant, and quite surprised to 
discover that she was the owner of a husband, 
having often seen her putting up fences 
which were invariably doivn again the next 
day, and driving out cattle that eometiraea 
gpcnt a great part of the time in her com 
field. These being, by country etiquette, 
manly offices, I took it for granted the 
husband must be helpleaa at least, since he 
was not dead. 

I found Aunty Parshalls out of doors as 

usuaL She had placed her wheel in the 
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shady spot at the west end of the house, and 
there ehe was spinning with all the alacrity 
of a young girl ; while in the middle of the 
only room in the house, in a great arm-chair, 
placed directly between two doors, so as to 
catch every breath of air, sat a joUy-looking 
man scarcely as old aa herself, his feet 
propped up, a long pipe in his mouth, and m 
his hard a newspaper, which he seemed 
attentively studying. 

I opened my buainesa, received a favour- 
able reply, and, feeling my mind relieved 
from the presam-e of tills important affair, 
began in earnest to make a new acquaintance. 
One single question answered the purpose, 
and that was one which might be stereotyped 
as the universal form of opening a conversa- 
tion among us, 

" How long have you lived in the "Western 
Country ? " 

This lifted the flood^tes. The old 
woman began on her own biography and 
that of her husband, told the county and 
town in Connecticut where each waa bom, 
the county and town in " York State," in 
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whicb each had lived before marriage, and 
every particular point of topography relating 
to the places where they had resided since; 
the day of the month and year when they 
had first spoken of coming to Michigan, and 
also the particular day on which they came 
to a decision to that effect, with the causes 
thereunto moving ; the day of the week and 
month on which they set out ; ditto, when 
they arrived at Euilalo ; the various chances 
which had befallen their attempts at getting 
their "things " on board a steamboat, and all 
that the captain said touching a reduction of 
fare ; tlie inconvenience of two night's lodg- 
ings on deck, when the cabin passengers 
objected to the deck passengers blocking 
up every avenue, which the deck passengers 
thought very tyrannical ; the arrival at De- 
troit, and the deposit of the " things " on 
the wharf, where "th' old man" ataid by 
them while the good wife went round and 
looked up a teamster, and brought him to 
her husband to be baj^ained with ; the 
hazards and delays in crossing the E<)uge, 
which was swollen by a freschet and had 
Q 3 
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lost its poor olil bridge, the frail dependence 
of thoac times ; then the crossing in a scow, 
and her fears lest the old man should get 
tipped over, as he would not get out of the 
waggon ; and the arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the "eighty," oa which the back 
woods life was to commence. All this, 
though succinctly indicated here, took a 
good hour in the telling; and the poor 
woman had removed her wheel, and I my 
eent, several times to avoid tlie encroachments 
of the sun which now approadied the noon- 
mark. 

"Why do you not spin in the house, 
Mrs, Parahal!," I aaked ; " it ia much cooler 
there, I have no doubt." 

" Oil yea, to be sure and sartin it is ; but 
then you see the hum of the wheel disturbs 
my old man ao, he can't take no comfort 
a-readin'. So I spin out o'doors as long as it's 
shady, and then go about my other work. 
But come in now, and I'll show you the 
prettiest brood of young ducks you ever 
saw in all your bom days." 

So saying she went into the house, and I 
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followed, to see tlie young ducks, but more 
curious to see " tli' old man," who seemed a 
person of BO much unportance. 

He looked up from his papo", and Touch- 
safed me a civil salutation, and then asked 
his wife rather sharply whether dinner was 
ready. 

" Bless your dear aoul I " she exclaimed ; 
" why, I ha'n't so mutih as thought about 
dinner ! But I can get some snaps in a 
minute, and stir up some griddles, if tliat'll 
da You don't care much about dinner, such 
a hot day, do ye ? " 

" Snaps I " said the fat man contemp- 
tuously ; " keep your green victuals for your 
golins ; and as for griddles, I an^t a-going to 
have a fire in here, so whatever jou do, you 
must do it out o' doors. I must have some 
pork, any way. I sha'n't keep, this weather, 
if I don't have some ealt meat." 

Poor Aunty Parshalls cast a doleful glance 
at the blazing sunshine, and ventured a 
gentle remonstrance. 

" Why deary now, them snaps is so tender, 
I know you would like 'em with butter, and 
Q 4 
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I conld cook 'em with a little blaze of dupe, 
and bake the griddles too. But then if you 
don't like it — " She concluded, seeing a 
frown gatliering on his brow, " why it an't 
no matter. I'll make a fire out o' doors," 

I admired the young ducks duly, and ac- 
corded just commendation to the little tub of 
water sunk In the ground near the back door 
for them to paddle in, and then took my 
leave. (I must tell my reader what I did not 
always know myself, that "snaps" are young 
green beans, and "griddles" cakca baked on 
a girdle ; favourite cates in these parts.) 

After I reached home again, and sat faji- 
ning myself by the window, I saw Mis. 
Parshalls hazing about her open fire, and I 
had a feeling sense of what she must be 
suffering. 

This business acquaintance ripened into 
real interest before a great while, Mr. Par- 
shaUs was always the very man he appeared 
at first sight, selfish and exacting, and de- 
terminedly indolent. In summer it was too 
hot for him to stir, in winter too cold ; and 
in the intermediate seasons it was either wet. 
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or windy, or chilly, neither of which con- 
ditions of atmoapherc agreed with him. 
The greatest exertion he was ever known to 
make, wae to walk over to the village in the 
morning, and sit smoking on the tavern 
steps or in the store all day, laying down the 
law on all disputed points to the hordes of 
idlers who frequent those places. 

The wife was the very opposite of her 
husband in person aa in heart. As he was 
fat she was lean, and even to a much greater 
degree. Her long, knobby limbs looked 
like mere framework, while he wore the air 
of having been run into his clothes, and 
pretty lai^e clothes too. His face waa of a 
hue approaching that of a red cabbie ; hia 
wife's brown and wrinkled with exposure 
and fatigue. Her humble and loving spirit 
but served to excite his tyrannical propen- 
sities : but she had eo much of that charity 
which "hopeth all things," that she per- 
suaded herself always that her husband was 
improving. 
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" For lie true-lieiir1*d soul deem'd a wenther-slain'd feoe. 
And a toil-hardeo'd hand verc no marks of diBgraoe." 

MBS. SlCOURNH^Y. 

I HAD been sonje little time acquMDted 
with Mra. Parehalla before I knew that she 
had a aon, a widower, with a little boy of 
some three years old, or perhaps not so 
much. But at length Henry came for a visit, 
with his sweet rosy-cheeked boy, and the 
poor old mother was the happiest of the 
happy. She Siud she took " clear comfort," 
and no one could doubt it, who saw her with 
her little grandson in her arms. To be sure 
she rose earlier, and toiled still harder than 
before, but the new spring at her heart 
lightened all her labom-a. Little Alfred 
was always with her. With the unerring 
instinct of childhood, he preferred following 
her steps all day, to enjoying any of the 
varioiiB temptations offered by lila grand- 
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father; and by virtue of this excluHive pre- 
ference, added to hia thousand little winning 
ways, he became part and parcel of poor 
Aunty Parshalls's being, so that Henry on 
going away yielded to her entreaties, and left 
the boy with her. 

Soon after this, we heard of hia marriage. 
He had chosen a girl of sixteen, thoughtleBS 
and uninformed, even more than ia usual at 
that age. From this time, Mrs. Parshalls 
lived in constant fear, lest her darling would 
be required of her. But three months passed 
away, and no word came from Henry, who 
lived at some distance, and was not a very 
attentive son. By and by a letter was 
received, announcing that he was about to 
remove into our neighbourhood, where he 
owned a piece of land. The world had gone 
amiss with him, and he wrote in poor spirits, 
scarcely mentioning his young wife, and in- 
deed saying nothing beyond what was abso- 
lutely necessary. Here was an increase of 
poor Aunty's cares and anxieties! Henry 
had been very prosperous; so much so that 
the order of nature hnd become reversed in 
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some degree, and hie parents looked np'T 
him,' — no unusual state of things where filial 
reverence is hehl in small accoimt. Now 
the tide had turned, and Henry was going 
to try hard work agiiin, with the encum- 
brance of a young wife, who was reputed to 
know nothing whatever of any domestic em- 
ployment. 

They came, and for once rumour was 
found to have fallen short of tlie truth. A 
more useless little doll than our new neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Henry ParBhalls, never trod a 
ducal hall. She was of extreme delicacy 
of person, petite to a fault, with wild 
black eyes, and the air of a woman of for- 
tune. Her father had been able to give her 
nothing whatever in support of these high 
pretensions, but he wrote himself " Attorney 
at Law," in a village somewhere further 
west; and, being a widower, had boarded 
out with his only child, who had found, 
consequently, little or nothing to do. 

One ought to have seen Mr. Parshalla, 
senior, and his house, and that good but 
very odd-looking wife of his, to imagine any 
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thing of the poor little daughter-in-law's 
situation, after slie became an inmate of the 
paternal establishment. She sat on one of the 
cheats wliich garnished the sides of the room, 
her white handa idly resting in her lap, or 
listleBsly straying among her mazy curb, 
while she watched, with an aspect of real 
diatreas, tlie labours of poor Aunty. These 
were of the most primitive kind ; various 
enough, indeed, but all perfonned with 
scarcely more utensils than would have been 
invented by our first mother if she had had 
workmen at command. 

One article in particular which Mrs. Par- 
shalls called her " dish-kettle," performed 
daily a round of duties which would utterly 
have confounded Papier'a Digester, or the 
" Mannite Perpetuelle." It cooked the po- 
tatoes for breakfast, and was then put on to 
heat water for washing the dishes. When 
this same washing process was about to com- 
mence, the dish-kettle was always hoisted to 
the table, since where was the use of wearing 
out a pan when the dish-kettle did just as well, 
and kept the water hot longer too ? By the 
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time the dishes were washed, it wad time to 
feed the pigs; and then poor Aunty, being 
eadlj scanted in pails, carried this heavy iron 
veasel up the riaing ground, at the top of 
whicli the pan was placed ; then the kettle 
was scoured and put on for dinner. After 
dinner came the whole dish-washing process 
over again, and then the factotum was 
cleaned once more, and put on to heat water 
for mopping the floor — a daily ceremony. 
At this point of the diurnal round, I confess 
a discrepancy of opinion between Aunty 
ParshallB and myself, since I could never 
quite lite to see the mop going in and out 
of the dish-kettle. But aa she said, in reply 
to a very sharp remonstrance of her lady 
daughter on this head, 

'* Why 1 bless your dear soul, T sca-ourcd 
it." 

I will answer for it she did, hut we all 
have our prejudices. 

But the dish-kettle is not yet at rest 
for the night; it baa still, after another 
" scaHDuring " process, to cook the supper, 
waah the dishes, cany the pigs' mess up the 
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hiU, and come home to be cleaned again, in 
order that the beans may be put to soak for 
to-morrow's porridge. 

ThiB iaooeofMrs. Patshalls'speculiftritiea, 
and it is one which I doubt not will cleave 
to her as long aa she lives, in spite of many 
snappish remarks from her husband, and the 
undisguised horror of Mrs. Henry. She 
says ehe must do as she has been used to, 
and &B her mother did before her, or she 
should get her work all " out of kelter." 
And whatever may be the judgment of 
others upon this coarse estimate of com- 
fort, I am sure neither of the objectors just 
mentioned have any right to say a word, 
since neither of them ever Ufted a finger to 
lighten the good woman's labours. 

Mrs. Henry's only amusement, and, in- 
deed, her only occupation, while her husband 
was building his house, was, playing with 
little Alfred, whose heart she won very soon 
by her attentions, and whom she seemed 
really to love. But her prejudice agiunst his 
grandmother was very evident. She had 
not the sense to value good qualities under 
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SO unattractive an exterior. Now, it cannot 
be necessary to ehow how very largely 
such a, character drew upon poor Aunty's 
patience. And yet, when the young couple 
removed to their new houae, she felt that 
she would have been willing to endure for 
ever this extra load of toil and vexation for 
the purpose of retaining the little Alfred. 
But he waa taken home and made a play- 
thing of by his pretty young mamma, grand- 
mamma ret^ning only the privilege of taking 
care of his clothes, and providing for him in 
many reapecta out of her own scanty eup- 
plies. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

" 1 goodly golden chayne, wherewith jftre 
The virtues linked are in lovely wize." 

SpENaBR. 

Time wore on tims — Mr. ParBhalls akim- 
tning the cream of life, sucli as it wae, 
and leaving only a sky-blue remainder for 
hia devoted wife, who excused all hia 
exactions on the ground of his being "so 
fleshy !" Henry Parshalls bearing his en- 
forced change of condition with little attempt 
at cheerfulness ; and his pretty Mary gene- 
raUy in either extravagant spirits or equally 
extravagant depression, but, through all, 
evincing a scarce-disguised contempt for her 
mother-in-law, and gradually withdrawing 
little Alfred from her a* much as possible. 

This was any thing but happiness; and 
the care-worn countenance of Aunty Par- 
ahalls showed how deeply she felt that 
heaviness which weighs at a mother's heart 
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when she sees tilings " going wrong " among 
her dear ones. There was a gleam of 
something like joy when Mary gave birth 
to a little daughter; but thia was soon 
overclouded by the extreme illnesB of the 
mother, and the subacquent death of the 
child. 

When Mrs. Henry Parahalls had recovered 
so far ae to be considered out of danger, 
things wore a etill more unhappy aspect ; 
for her variablenesa and her angry grief for 
tiie loBS of her infant, approached the tone 
of insanity; and after some months had 
elapsed in this way, her husband looked like 
a broken-down man, and scarcely made an 
effort towards securing the means of life. 
Here again the burthen fell on the much- 
enduring mother, who found time, even 
from her husband's ser\-ice, to labow for her 
son's family, and who also found means, in 
spite of penury, to contribute many a little 
comfort to that gloomy and desolate house- 
hold. Yet never did these efforts and 
aacrifices succeed in winning, in the smallest 
degree, the regard of the wayward Mary. 
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She evinced ever the eame ecora and hatred 
of her mother-in-law's coarse appeanmce and 
rude habits, wilfully cloaing her eyes to 
traita of character which could have derived 
no real lustre from any station on earth. 

But there waa yet a shade to be added to 
this unhappy picture. Little Alfred, who, 
before the birth of the baby, had been the 
darling of the young wife, had, for some 
time, been observed to call forth her irri- 
table feelings more than any other object. 
TVTien in her aeaaona of wild and flighty 
epirita she would sometimes play witli him 
as before ; but when the tide turned, as it 
was sure to do, the unnatural flashing of 
her dark eyes turned first upon him ; and 
the innocent creature, feeling the malign 
influence, would hide himself from her, and 
sometimes run away to hia grandmother, 
and whisper to her, that mother was very 
naughty. 

It is not to be supposed that these things 
padsed unnoticed by those moat interested. 
Even the old man was aroused to a sua- 

s. i 
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picion that Mary was "going crazy," and 
hie wife spent her days and nights in the 
most painful anxiety lest some dreadful 
catastrophe should yet prove the correctness 
of the idea ; especially as Henry, with a 
pride which was part of his very existence, 
treated his mother's anguished hints and 
cautions with scorn and derision, though in 
his secret heart he felt convinced that some 
sad change had taken place in his unhappy 
wife. He even requested his mother not to 
come to his house, telling her that it was 
only her odd ways that irritated Mary. 

If any thing was yet lacking to complete 
the crushing of poor Aunty, it was a stroke 
like this. To know that her presence was 
tolerated only because it was needed, had 
been killing enough to a heart overflowing 
with aftection ; but to find herself excluded 
as a thing to shudder at ! And that dear 
boy, over whom her old heart yearned so 
fondly — was [he to be left to the mercy of 
a mother who was all but a maniac, and 
who would doubtless teach him to hate his 
grandmother, if she taught him any thing ? 
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She could only go away and pray that "yet 
worse things " miglit be spared her. 

It was with all this load at her heart, and 
the bitter tears of wounded affection 
welling from her old eyes, that MrB. Par- 
ahalle, in the weary round of her daily 
labours, ascended the hill, of which mention 
has been made, her steps tottering beneath 
the weight of the dish-kettle which she 
scarcely used to think of while little Alfred 
trotted by her side. Arrived at the top, 
her eye wandered mechanically around the 
various fields in the neighbourhood — the 
■watching of unruly or straying cattle being, 
as we said before, a part of her imposed 
duty. At this moment, she saw Mary, 
holding little Alfred by the hand, come out 
of her house and walk hurriedly towards a 
wood which lay at some little distance west 
of the village. The mother's heart died 
within her. She felt — who has not felt? — 
that dread presentiment of evil whose agony 
can scarcely be exceeded by the occurrence 
of ail we fear. She hesitated but for a 
moment, and then, with all the speed her 
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trembling limbs could muster, hastened ta 
tke wood by another patli. 

Feare that had haunted her for montha 
past, led her at once to a deep hollow at 
some distance from the road, where waa a 
amall circular pond without any apparent 
outlet — one of those deposits of water 
called, in this country, cat holee, — com- 
pletely imbedded in hills, and ehaded by 
great overhanging treea. 

Those fears, the result of perceptions 
rendered acute by a mother's anxious love, 
had not deceived her. Before she could reach 
the spot, she heard the piteous cries of her 
darling — "Oh mother! mother! mother 1" 
and Mary's voice replying, " You shall not 
live, little wretch, when my own baby is 
dead and buried !" then struggles and blows, 
and then a plunge into the still water. 

With a piercing shriek she sprang for- 
ward, and, at the sound, the unliappy Mary, 
clasping her hands above her head, threw 
herself into the pond, before Mrs. ParshaJla 
had gained the bank. 

To rush down, to plunge into the slimy 
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water, and to draw to land both the vic- 
tims, waa tlie work of a moment. The little 
boy was able to stand, at once, but poor 
Mary was entirely ineensible, and Mrs, 
Pai%hallB, knowing it woidd be in vain 
to call for help from that remote recess, bore 
her in her arme to the top of the bank, the 
child following, and thence, often resting on 
her weary way, succeeded in carrying her to 
the road side, where aseistanoe was easily 
found. 

Long did tills death-like swoon hold the 
unfortunate creature ; bo long that almost 
all hope was exhausted but Aunty's. She 
ceased not for a moment to chafe the helpless 
limbs, and to try all her simple restoratives 
in succession, till, at length, returning life 
rewarded her efforts, though the stupor waa 
still 80 heavy, that it seemed ee if no ray of 
reason would ever be rekindled. The phy- 
sician, when queationed by tlio wretched 
husband, declined giving a present opinion, 
but recommended rest and extreme quiet, 
and left the sufferer to Mrs. Parshalla. 

It was midnight in that sad chamber, and 
R 4 
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the dim light of a ahaded candle scarcely 
reached the bed, when Mary, after some 
uneasy sighs and reatleaa movements, sad- 
denly started up, drew her hands across her 
brow, and looked around her as if be- 
wildered. 

« Where am I ? Where is Alfred ? Am I 
still in this weary world I" AiVhen seeing her 
faitliful nurse at the bed side, she screamed, 
and covered her eyea with her hand. 

" Vou here ! go away ! go away I" she ex- 
claimed, in extreme agitation ; then seeming 
gradually to recover hci' recollection, she asked 
again for Alfred. 

" He is in his little bed, asleep, my dar- 
ling," said Mrs. Parshalls ; " lie down like a 
good girl now, and you shall see him in the 

'■ Asleep, is he ? Are you sure he is only 
asleep ? Oh, mother, I was so afraid — but 
I have been in a dream — Oh I is it all a 
dream ?" she asked almost gasping. 

" You have been asleep a long time," said 
the good woman with the utmost tenderness ; 
^ but you are ill, my dear Mary, and you 
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mu8t try to be very quiet. Alfred is quite 
well." 

Mary gazed intently at t)ic old woman, n^ 
if in deep tliuuglit, and then began aearching 
in her bosom as if for something lost. 

" I am undressed. Who undressed me ? 
You? Wtere is it? Where is the — the 
box " she asked in the wildest tone. 

" Here, Mury," said Mrs, Paralialls, ap- 
proaching the bed-side with a mournful 
air ; " this is the box, and I tuok it from 
your bosom. You don't want it again, 
dear?" 

" Give it me I give it me ! do you know 
what—" 

" Husb, hush, my dear, do not be ao vio- 
lent." 

" But do you know — tell me I did you 
open it ? Ah ! you do ! you know what is in 
it, and you have told Henry I Say I tell me ! 
you have told him, haven't you? You went 
right to him and told him what a poor crea- 
ture liis wife was — an opium-eater." 

" Mary, my dear daughter," said the kind 
Bjul, sobbing ready to break her heart, " you 
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don't know your old mother ! You see me 
a poor rough homely old woman, and you 
think I'm all through alike. I never told 
Henry, nor I never shall tell any living soul. 
But oh ! my darling, h(}w can you " 

But she could not finish, for Mary, struck 
at once with shame and remorse, burst into 
tears, and threw her white arms round poor 
Aunty's bony neck, and kissed again and again 
the withered bosom. 

" Oh, mother 1 true mother I I see all now I 
you have been my guardian angel I I re- 
member all that lias happened I And you 
have not told Henry ! but I will t«ll him 
myself I He shall know all my weakncBB, 
ray wickedness. He little thinks tliat the 
six opium pills that Doctor — — left for me 
before my baby was bom were the begin- 
ning of iHH our misery ! I never tasted it 
before, mother ! but the relief — the deUght 
— which followed the use of those fatal doses 
were my ruin I I have pwd dearly for all 
since ! But now — after this awful day — 
you will let me live with you, wo'n't you, mo- 
ther? You will take care of me, you will 
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watch me, for fear — dear, dear mother, you 
shall be always my guardian angel !" 

Mrs. Fiirshalls tried ia vain to check the 
guah of Mary's awakened eensibilitiefl. She 
told her she must look higher thim to a poor 
worm of the dust for guardianship. She 
tried, by every love-taught art, to quiet the 
agitated spirits of her charge, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing her tidl into a Bweet 
sleep, clasping to the last those poor, worn- 
out, shapelesB hands which she had often 
looked on with such contempt and aversion. 

Mary's new life dates from this awfiil 
crisis. Every day has improved her; and 
thougli the vehemence of her gratitude to 
her husband's mother faded with the unna- 
tural excitement which attended it« birth, 
the seutiment remains in undiminished force, 
and is exhibited in a thousand tender cares 
and dutiful offices. And as such feelings are 
happily contagious, we need not marvel that 
Henry's character seems to have undergone 
some symprLtlietic change, and to partake 
something of the warmth which apj}ears so 
lovely in his young wife. 
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As for father PareliaUB, I i'ear he ia too 
old to learn. The laat time I saw his " old 
woman," she waa on tlie top of the hill again, 
and by way of adding to her height, already 
pas^g that of women, she had turned the 
dish-kettle upside down and was standing on 
it, a aketeton statue scantily draperied — 
looking round the landscape with a searching 
glance. 

" I do wonder," she said, " what has be- 
come of that heifer critter ! If my old man 
cornea home afore I find her, I shall get an 
awfiil talkin' to!" 

Talk of the Venue ! 

The statue that enchants the world is not 
half 80 respectable as Aunty Parshalls stand- 
ing on her dieh-kettle! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



" A OTMlure nnt too bright iir gnod 
For hunuin natiiri''* ilkily fond; 
for imnttcnt (orrowi, ilmplc wllci. 
PnuH!. tilnme, Iovf, klMVii Ivnn, and imilea." 
WowwwcmTii. 

The love of drcBB ia mud by somo tu be tbe 
ruling passion of tlic fciiialo Mini. TliU ie a 
tiLuitJeroua ncciiMition, no doubt; and one 
which 18 to bo tracfid to the anxiety with 
which the stronger m.:x would luin fiutcn 
upon the wenker the liiiputution of a frivolity 
and feeblenow of miitd proportioned to tboir 
deficiency in bodily cner^ ; tuiil thiit in re- 
venge for certfun Hif^ial vii5toric« obtiuned by 
the wcukert of the one over the utrongeat of 
iho otiicr. Pur myself, though no champion 
of " wotnanV rights " in a technical Mcnuu, anil 
even a firm and tiubnuaHivo Iwliever in tho 
inferiority of the niHtcrhood in many cMHCntiul 
poiutH, I deny tho particular imputittion en- 
tirely, and defy tho8« who write ua down 
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popinjays to any thing like reasonable proof. 
So much by way of general protest. 

A single instance proves nothing ; if It 
did, I should not be dispoeed to mentioD, 
even in this wnfidential way, — "to a few 
friends," — the heart-breaking quarrel which 
divided pretty Candace Beanier from her 
faithful swain, and which began, as I must 
believe, however reluctantly, in the attrac- 
tions of a string of blue glaaa beads, and 
other seductive appendages thereunto apper- 
taining. 

The parents of Candace are the plainest of 
plain people. They are of the small number 
— small even here — of those who do not 
make the slightest effort towards any thing 
beyond bare utility, who do not seem even 
to wish that the bants of life's muddy stream 
should be cheered by a single flower. They 
toil on and on, with the singli^ object of ac- 
quiring an ai.lditional number of acres on 
which their children may toil after them. 

Candace never in her little life wore any 
thing better than a shilling calieo ; but truly, 
if all girls wore faces like hers, silks might 
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go out of fiwhion. Yet 1 doubt whether hei- 
fatUnr or mother over noticwl the rxcet>iliim 
hoftuty of that rich cheek, with itn twilight 
shiuluwa of lirowii htvir, or the graco of a 
person wlueh, thuiif^h prtilr, niiil iiiiiudetl by 
thu itUistie iirt, ankrd notliiu^ i'roDi ealli- 
sthenics. They would he more likely t» 
Iniuent thnt such little bondti ixiuld not »c- 
coiiipliflh hnlf iw much work aa Nahby 
(lilkin'e, wliome fiii^jm iiro lonf;, luid hard, 
and homy » the chiws of im oetrich. 

It is not hi Ih' ttupiHwcd tlmt Oiuidaee 
could be i[uite n» iudilfervnt on the wiljjwt 
of hor own [Kirsomd up]>cunuiuo ae were her 
{Hirontv. Thoro nrc some oecrcta that irill 
not Ik kept, do what we will. But hIk- wiu 
u nwoet-tcnipi.^reil nml submiwive limio, who 
took il for ppTintod tlmt liilher iind uiother 
must know Iwint, l>eiug the oldest. And Ik*- 
xidoi', Ij4'wiii Anion, who knew u gtuxl dcid, 
had never liiiitt^l to her tlmt she did not 
look tut pretty lu t>he ou{;ht. 

Hut light will oeciuiionally penetrate even 
the deptlu* of the wildernesc. A young lady 
eanie to nitd(c a visit at Mrs. FIvaway'i', 
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whose aim it seemed to be to atone for the 
parsimony of nature towards her person, by- 
loading herself with every attainable gew- 
gaw, giving preference to those which would 
be likely to strike at the greatest diatance. 
This could be none other than a distinguished 
guest in our village, where finery is " a sight 
for sair e'en." 

Not that we have not some attempts at 
the beautifying art. Some of our fair dam- 
sels tpill line their straw bonnets with coarse 
cotton flowers, which appear with enhanced 
meanness lying near such fresh, rose-bud 
complexions. And they are apt to be fond 
of doleful caricatures of jewelry — "whitiiig'a 
eyes for pearls," and copper brooches set 
with green glass. 

When I see these sad-looking affiiirs, I am 
sometimes tempted to ask (being a little 
given to moralising), wherein, after all, con- 
sists the essential difference between mean 
and costly ornaments ? The one strikes us 
as paJpably absurd ; how much less absurd 
is the other ? Why is a necklace that costs 
fifty cents more ridiculous than one at fifty 
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I •dollars? By what standard ia finery legiti- 
mated? Should it be proportioned to the 
IDS of the wearer ? Ib every woman to 
get aa much as she can ? If so, let no smile 
curl the lip of the town-bred dame aa ahe 
casts her careless eye around the humble 
village church. The rustic maiden only 
I follows her example, and ehe is not to blame 
I for the partiality of fortune. What does 
I mere ornament do for cither ? It may flush 
with pride a cheek otherwise wan and life- 
., but will it smooth a harsh skin, blanch 
I « brown throat, or give a soft, womanly ten- 
I demess to the light of a haughty eye ? 

It may not be disputed that the habit of 
I Trearing counttrfeiu is of unmixed evil mean- 
ing; but here the country girl is clearly 
superior. She wears ever^- thing in good 
faith, and leaves the shame of a false outside 
to those who despise her. 

It would require no laboured ai^ument to 
prove that the country girl's longing after 
finery has no inhi^eiit vulgarity that doCB 
not attach with equal force to the more 
Bucceasfiil and costly efforts of the city 
VOL. 11. 8 
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btlle — but, BB we were saying, 
say 

MisB Henrietta Duncan haj been a gneet 
at Mra. Flyaway's for a fuU fortnight, and 
in that time she had had timo and nppor- 
tunity to make a great impression fay the 
elegance of her appearance. She wore a, 
pinlc bonnet with rainbow-tinted "chaay- 
oyaters " all over it ; and, depending from 
ite very small front, a long white veil, under 
which her nose made a kind of inaj^ked sortie, 
as a chicken's elbow will sometimes do in the 
thin cover of a j>dte. Her robe was a blue 
mousseline, splashed with gorgeous flowcrB; 
and this was set off by a sentimental black 
scarf, and a muslin jH>cket kerchief, edged 
with broad cotton lace, and much em- 
broidered in the comers. All these oharma 
were heightened by glistening ear-drope, 
four party-coloured bracelets on one arm, a 
brooch large enough for a dresaing-^laea, and 
a long string of blue glass beads ; — not to 
mention collars, ribands, and all the etcetera 
of the feminine armoury. 

The lady herself was of a pale brunette 
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|< complexion, dccpcDL-d not a little liy uiiUBOti 
I of <-urlH, black and shining at if they had 
I bsen japanned. Her oyca were not very 
r bri^^bt, hut they were very scornful, wliieh 
I £d tui well, and prudut^d agreator ienHiliiin. 
r Su^ generally wore at meetini/ a double- 
L louncwl afin>n. into one pocket of which 
t WW thrust the central part of tlie mmtr/tair 
tf Mbra mentioned, and into the other a 
It fcyinn-book, liy tin- aid «f which 
kDnnoin jterfonncd u very hif^rh and 
mipinnoun fNU-t in tlm uiiiitit!. Itut I need 
\mA dwell on parliciilun. The taut eniembk 
rm very iliu<hinff, 

MrM. Flyaway lived near Mr. lleiimer'H; 
■il being a very busy hwly with but littlo 
to do ut home, ihe had time to do a good 
d«al for other people; and she took Homa 
pfttnfl to CRCouragc nn intimacy between 
Ctuidoce And Mim Duncan, hoping (we may 
NUpptHie) tlist high hretxling woidd prove 
oontagioua. 

After a while. Miss Duncan, whogo visit 
Koenied of nil claetic ijuolity, waa tranaferred, 
chiwt tiiiil nil, to Mr. Iteniner's, and »o liud na 
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Opportunity for mucli private tuition of tlie 
guilelesB Condace. 

The latter hod imbibed a, profound respect 
for Miss Duncan's finery when she first he^ 
held it at a diatance. Some vague notione 
of power and dignity, as connected with 
such splendour of costume, had then dawned 
upon her for the first time; and when we 
consider how much this sort of impression is 
counted upon in the greater world, we must 
make allowance for our little rustic And 
when this bright, particular star became an 
acquaintance — an inmate, and seemed dis- 
posed, too, to treat the humble country 
maiden with such marked consideration, to 
patronise her, in fact (for things may be 
done on all scales) her gratitude and her 
deference knew no bounds. She listened to 
every suggestion for the improvement of her 
own appearance with a feeling of new aelf- 
iraportance, and congratulated herself upon 
each successful attempt to imitate the elegant 
lurs of Miss Duncan. 

" Well I " sdid the model, " if mi/ hair was 
all wavy like yours, and would curl every 
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how, I should dip my head into a pail of 
water twice a day, and see if I conldn't 
make it a little slicker. You never can make 
it curl in the fashion'" 

" That would only make it worse," said 
Candace, despondingly. " WTien I wet it, 
pr when the weather b damp, it curls all 
over my head, so that I can't do any thing 
with it Grandfather used to call me his 
idhnanack, hccause he could always tell when 
it was going to rain by my eurls." 
( "It is dreadful, I declare," said Miss 
Duncan. " Don't you think if you should 
l»Te it all shaved off it would grow straight ? 
l could sell it for you, and buy you some 
degant long ringlets with the money." 

Next to amending Candace's appearance. 
Miss Duncan's favourite object was to induce 
lier to break mth Lewis Arden, who did not 
like the gay lady, and had treated her some- 
vhat cavalierly, especially after he observed 
her efforts to acquire an influence over Can- 
idatx. We cannot say how far the guest 
was conscious of a spiteful feeling towards 
s 3 
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a handaomo young man wlio htul efaowl 
something beyond a decided indifTereQce t 
her charms ; but she lost no occasion of dfl 
predating him in the esteem of his fai 
mistrcsB, and for this she thought ^e hai 
sure ground. Witli all his manlinees, finj 
eyes, nnbic forehead, and frank addresi 
Lewig Ardcn had one immenBc, undeniably 
unpardonable fault. 

His father, a plain, hardworking farr 
hod toiled all hia life for little more than i 
living for his fitmily. He was one of thoM 
farmers who look neither to the right hi 
nor to tlie left — notice nobody's plans 
their own — eschew every thing like ex 
riment — observe no necessity for improve^ 
ment in implements or modes of tillage — 
feel too poor to take an agricultural paper, 
and too busy to read one — and so go on,, 
from year to year, plodding in circuitous 
paths, when a little enquiry would have: 
shown them short cuts equally safe; and' 
groaning under the unprofitableness of fana* 
ing, without a aingle effort to discover why 
this necessary and fundamental branch oS 
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tmHiiiuHS i^liciuld nut be iofiucuccd by cauuea 
idcnticAl with thoi«c which bflucDCo all the 
othur iiiixlvs uf uinting ii Hhuru of thua wurld'a 
gtHxld. Mr. Anion had iniulo up liifl mind 
tluit hard work wiu itll ; iiiid must Tiuthfullj 
hud lit' ucted upon tliiti idcu. 

But there waa another reaaaa why liu 
•ffuint hud prutii>cre(I iiu better. Sinue yean 
before the time of whioli wo have beep 
■peaking, he hod, in & moment of angry dia- 
jiutc with u friund uimI neighbour — on uncU 
of ('andu<:e, by the wiiy — heeotnc involved 
i& n lawsuit ; which, lielug carried frota 
•ourt to M)urt, with eluuruetvriiilic obstinacy, 
bad dik-utly dvvuureil oil the profits of the 
brm, and retiultvd in a heavy incumbninec on 
the huid itwU', In the ohupe of a inortguge 
' given to the lawyer; who, for from " doing 
it ou vpiH:.," would not go on witli the suit 
■ hiB pay wa« eecured before luuid. 
k this liringH ua )>fiek to that greaJl 1 
lowing fauli, which wan thu only a 
ftin.tt that fine high-spirited 
IfewiH Ardcn wu« pour. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

" Ho" rarely reason guides tlie slublrorn choice, '* 
Rules the bold band, or prompts the auppluot to!^^ 

JoHHBOtl. 

Vaeious as are the cliaracteristice of man- 
kind, there are yet some traits in which all 
ugree ; and one of the most etrUdng of these 
is a propensity to iic ungrateful to our best 
friends. We are not entirely incapable of 
gratitude. There are eome occasions that 
call forth warm emotions which must be re- 
ferred to this virtue. But this fact weakens 
not our position. It is not to our ?mst friends 
that we are grateful. It is to those who hu- 
mour our whims and gratify our passions, not 
to those who give us unpalatable advice, who 
remind us of our besetting sin, or endeavour 
to rectify our estimate of our own abilities, 

For instance — Who loves poverty? Who 
courts poverty ? Who sings the praises o^ 
this great teacher ? Who tells of the cures 
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it hae perfonwed — the eyes it has opened ? 
Who calls upon his friends to rejoice with 
him when his merchandise is ehipwreckedi 
or hid house burned ? Who gives a Itoll to 
celebrate his removal from a marble mausion 
in Carroll Place to a two-story teneuient in 
Twenty-fifth Street ? Who carries his head 
the higher for a patched coat or a bad hat ? 

Is it necessary to prove that poverty is a 
friend ? Let us consider for a moment. 
What is the most desirable kind of know- 
ledge? Self-knowledge, of course. This is 
emphatically the boon of poverty. Who tells 
the rich man of his faults ? lie struts through 
the world, wrapped, as it were, in a golden 
mantle, wluch the darts of wholesome truth 
can never penctntte. He may have a thou- 
sand fauita and failings tliat every btnly aces 
but himself; yet in the wretchedness of liis 
prosperity no voice ia found to whisper in his 
ear the startling words tliat ahuuld arouse 
him to aclf-cxnininatiou — to it:;]>eutancc — 
to amendment. 

Let the poor man rejfiioe in llie contrast. 
Has he any glaring sin unrebukiMl ? Nay^ 
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lia» he one ein(;ic firiblc, however tinol> 
tnisivc, which In not ferreted out for him by 
tlie faithful aceitt of friendship? Can hc 
plead iinconscioueaese an an ap<^>logy for any 
— oven the leoBt—fault? If he but Htuaible, 
does be not find five hundred friends, eaoh 
capable of the nublcxt Belf-8ueriflce fur the 
8Eike of enliglitening bis niind an to the na- 
ture and conaequences of Iuh error F If ho 
gniw not perfect he will have biraaelf to 
bluiiic. 

This finding out wue's friends ie no email 
incidental advantage of a low estate. Much 
boH been aaiil of " fair-wettther frieadB}" 
but I fimcy the expretiaion is generally mw- 
apjtlicd. [t rcferB, undoubtedly, to thoBe 
wlio Hinile when they ought to frown — who 
try to cheer an under misfortune, instead of 
aiding ua by their bintH and euggeationa in 
drawing Icaaona from it. Such frienda should 
be shunned, certainly, even though it cost 
some atruggles of our weaker nature. Thcjr 
interpose Iwtween the scholar and the teacher. 

Economy, that first of virtues, should be 
the precious lesson of poverty. Instead of 
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thU, the rich arc genBmlly tho most eminent 
pntt'eHMont of the art — or erlcncc, which is 
it? With Huch striking examples before liin 
eyes, hnw in it that the jioor man will allow 
hiiiuelf t« a[N}nd his means with my little at- 
tentiun to thoir just difltributiun and botc 
incrcBseP It Li not fur want ofgoifd advice, 
certainly, for that puure upon him from 
every quarter; iieitlier can he bo in any 
doubt aa to tho comfort bestowed hy the 
mere Hcnae of poflscsflioQ, for if he has him- 
fdT never tried it, he may mc !tg outward 
• every day in the very walk of bis rich 
Mighbour. He will tell you, perhajis, that 
the little he hao is barely sufficient fur the 
purchatte of ordinary comforts. Comforts' 
here we come at the ground of tho error. A 
jMKir man has no business with comforts. 
He should take advantage of his position to 
study Bclf-doniol, and leave comforts to tho«e 
who have nothing bettor. 

Humility, too — bat this is loo obvious 
to be dwelt ujwn for a single moment. A 
[Kwr innn unhiunbled would Ik; an anomaly 
indeed. Yet there Ist some who nliglit thoir 
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opportimiticB even in this respect ; who cling 
to their own opinions, maintain tlieir right 
to think for themselves, and decline walking 
by the light of other people's wisdom. Poor 
men sometimes build houses, and little shabby 
inconvenient places they make of them. 
But will they thank an opulent friend for 
his kind suggestion of improveraenta which 
might have been made in the plan or its ex- 
ecution ? Far from it. On the contrary, 
nothing is more common than the reply, 
impatiently enough given too, sometimes; 
" I could not afford any thing so expen- 
sive ; " or, " This suits better with the cir- 
cumstances of my family ; " and this too in 
the very face of the assurance that such a 
sum is a mere trifle when one is building. 
Blind perversity I 

How much is the world of art indebted fo 
poverty benign ! How many things had 
been left undone if all the world had been 
rich I While we are stupidly basking in the 
sunshine of prosperity, nobody ever breathes 
a syllable to remind us that we are wasting 
ourselves, that we liavc dormant abilities. 
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buried talents, which ought to be thrown 
into thi! public truuury. Gvcn as weuping 
ekieM, vra are told, arc requisite, in order to 
" bring thu full (tpirit of fragraney out " of 
the flower, bo do the stonns of advernity 
alone discover to admiring friendship the 
power (to help i>iir«clveH) which might have 
lain untiaB|>Getcd and iinpraiscd for ever, if 
we hiul needed no aid. What monumentfl of 
goniua had been lout to tho world if the rich 
and powerful had enielly placed their nrigi- 
luitiini above want, iiiKt.cud of keeping them 
as near Htarvation oh [xiMiblo, for the bene- 
volent purpoHe of bringing out their powernl 
Do we not put out the eyoa of Minging- 
biida? 

Thorn is not a more baleful passion, among 
thoAo which man nnmumgeit to torment Mm, 
than envy. To fenl tliat their oondition 
may Mintetinies awaken this eniel mtrjxmt in 
the iKHtumM of their fellow-oreatureN must bo 
among the r^nstant trials of the wealthy. 
Wo have shown that pity would bo the more 
rational feeling, nince the poor are the true 
objects of onvy ; yet, if there be an oarthly 
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ill fi-oin which thu gnicioUH pruaenco of pi> 
verty securce ub entirely, it is this. The 
most aublitnc virtues may bu brought into 
action by odverBity, without attracting a 
moment's notice. A poet niiiy fast iitui 
freeze in his garret, until hie diouncutiibcrccl 
brain become the theatre of visions more 
unearthly than Dante's, yet he runs no risk 
of being besieged by rich men, oliunorous to 
]}ur(4iii«t his privilege. The lionest debtor 
may step lightly as he reflectM that long 
years of aelf-sacrifieing effort arc about to be 
rewarded by the consciousnesB of a complete 
satisfaction of all el^ms, hut nobody will 
long for Ilia tlireodbftro itoat, even with the 
accompaniment of the proud heart beating 
beneath it. Envy follows not the poor. 

What a lalmnr is that of the care of a 
great estate! How piteoiiBJy rich men 
griian under their burthens, an<l how they 
will sometimes be hcanl to wiitli they hiul 
not » dollar in the w<irld. This tthowa their 
wisdom ; and it must ho eonfeased too (hut 
they usually exhibit the influencn of the 
most exalted bcncv<ilcnc« in not even at* 
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te^ptinfT to throw any part of the neight 
upon others. They might often relieve 
thcmBclvca in tills way, if it were not for 
fear of tncreoeing the caree of their neigh- 
bours. 

How very convenient it ia to need neither 
locks nor ))olta I To lie down in [)e»ce, un- 
disturbed by fear of the midnight rubber! 
To walk the utrcete without the leadt iwli- 
citude about pockctd I To be able to take 
out one'fl iiurne without danger of exciting 
any body's cupidity ! 

The rich pluloauphlHC in words; the poor 
must do it ill dcedu, which is more dignified. 
The milHttnaire sighij when he tells you that 
it is long ifince wealth has l>een competent 
to purchase him a single pleasure. The 
poor man cougratulaten bimitelf as he finds 
hie tastes and habitH becoming more and 
B suited to his circumstancci^. It might 
■rible for the rich man to buy pleasure 
t^ ttying, on a small scale, the game ot 
equalisation ; but it may be feared that this 
would Spoil the poor man's philosophy, so it 
must be better aa it is. 
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But I must own this diacuBsinn to he 
Bomewliat erratic ; and I can only hope to 
be excused on the ground of the increased 
interest felt in the subject matter of our di- 
gression since the change in the times. The 
philosophy of poverty is the study of the 
day. 

As for Lewis Arden's poverty, it was not 
only inconvenient on the ordinary accounts, 
just as other men's poverty is inconvenient, 
but It took a shape of aggravated cruelty in 
his eyes, (Lewb was no philosopher, least of 
all a stoic,) from the fact that it arose in 
great part from the indulgence of unhappy 
temper, and thus helped to make broader the 
chilling line of separation between himself 
and the object of his affections, his Father's 
adversary being an inmate at Mr. Beamer's, 
and a person of much influence in the 
family. 

Not that all intercourse between the 
Ardens and the Beamers was suspended by 
this unhappy course of litigation. Such a 
thing was never heard of in these parts. 
But this had been productive of too much 
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BQgry feeling, and Lewis Ai-deii waa too 
deddedly on the poor side to allow of his 
urging his suit, at least so whiepered a not 
dishonourable pride. William Beamer was 
a bachelor, and hod saved an amount of pro- 
perty rather unusual in the country; and 
thi^, he had declared, was to be divided 
i unong the children of his brother. So Can- 
I'docc was an heiress, every where an object 
hof a certain degree of importance, shilling 
[>>calico to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Miss Duncan's ctt'orts to estrange Candace 

ifixjm her lover may have been instigated 

[•directly or indirectly by William Betuner. 

I He may Iiave whispered something of the 

obligation under which the whole family 

1 .would be laid by such a result ; or she may 

Lhave whispered to herself that a bold ba- 

[ chclor like William was a very projier 

I person for a damsel of five and twenty to 

oblige. The cause may be doubtful; the 

efforts were obvious enough. 

Though Miss Duncan had spoken so dispa- 

I ragingly of the rich brown curls, she lost no 

opportunity of instilling into the willing earn 
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of Candace, the idea that nothing bat dress 
was wanting to make her "a real beanty, 
handsome enough for a clock-picter ! " 

" If your folk's people would only ^ve 
you sich things aa you'd onghter have, there 
a'n't a girl in thia deestrict that could hold a 
candle to you I Those girls that's took ibr 
clocks wouldn't be nothing wonderful if it 
wam't for their bein' fixed up so ! I declare 
it is a shame that you shouldn't have things 
suitable. Your noee is kept to the grind- 
stone ; and so, that's all about it." 

So vehement was Miss Duncan's meta- 
phoricaJ style, that Candace put her hand to 
her nose instinctively. But the young lady, 
not noticing this, went on in the same strain, 
dwelling much upon the view that when one 
is kept down to the ground, one is obliged 
to keep company with low people. 

" I don't keep company with any body," 
said poor Candace, turning very red. 

" WcU ! I declare ! look o' there now ! 
how people does talk ! Every body saye 
you used to keep company with that there 
Arden boy. I said I knew you'd be above 
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tkiit. Thorn Ardciiii is an puur as druwiiod 
rats, antl an proud as Lucifer. And Lewis 
Ardtiii liaa said that you v/ua too cheap for 
him. I wouldn't bear that, any bow." 

CaiidtLne vmn tliundoratruck. With all 
tho iiowly-miiwd Hutter of vanity in Iter 
little heurt, tltere luul nut yet been a ecrioue 
thought of brctiking with poor Lewie ; but 
wbnt element of wuinuu'fl nature d(H» not 
rise sgntnHt this eepeeial fonu of di8|iaruge- 
ment ? The simple maiden wax tranHfurmed 
in a moment. She said not a word, but her 
eyes flMhed, lior eUeck buniod with natiind 
indif^iation, iiu<l the titmpti^r saw lidr work 
as i^od UH done. 

" You won't tfiU uny oiiu, will you ? " she 
nid. " Youll gvt me into tntuble if you du. 
I only mentioned it out of friendship to 
you." Thcru wa« no need to extort a pro- 
mise. Candace could as soon liavc died as 
mention the odious subject. Her mind was 
A whirl of wounded pride, new-born vanity, 
nnd a desire t^i act with the spirit whieh she 
saw that her advisor expected, and witlml, a 
deep-rooted ponfidcnre in hur lover's truth. 
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which could scarcely be shaken even by' 
teBtunony. 

She hod promptly denied tlic imputation 
of " keeping company " with Lewis, and 
with truth ; for be it known that the term 
has with us a sort of technical sense, which 
it would be ^fficult for me to explain. 
Suffice it to say, that it impliea a regular 
Sunday evening visit from the gentleman ; 
and that it is considered only jiart of the 
etiquette of " keeping company " if the 
Bitting is prolonged far into the small hour, 
or even until daylight. This mode of court- 
ship haa the parental sanction, and is doubt- 
lees kept up in all modesty and good faith ; 
yet some of us have been inclined to think 
that such a relic of the dark ages ought 
hardly to maintain a place under the light of 
the nineteenth century. 




I 



A FEAST of ({uiltB, which waa held in the 
Deighbourhood about thht tunc, afforded a 
convenient opportunity to convince Lewis 
Arden that he waa not so happy ae he 
thought himself. All the young people were 
to be there, and Miss Duncan told Candaee 
that she never would forgive her if she did 
not show aome " spunk." By way of security, 
she administered a double dose of flattery, 
and expended besides all her gayest taste in 
decorating the simple girl with finery like 
her own. .She tortured the wilful curls into 
as fashionable a shajH! as possible ; laced to 
thread-paper size the graceful and well-pro- 
portioned wiust ; and when she had made 
Candoce look as unlike her own sweet natural 
self as possible, she hung round her neck 
T 3 
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that very necklace of blue beads which nuide 
her owu aallow complexioii look ao muddy, 
but which set off the pure white and red of 
the young beauty to a dazzling Bpleudour, 
and matched the colour of her eyes better 
than any thing but living sapphires could 
have done, 

" Now you look something like '. " ex- 
claimed the fashionable, when the great work 
was finished. " Them beads makes your 
neck look as white aa a curd ! I've a great 
mind to make you a present of 'cm I What'Il 
you give me if I do ? " 

Candace had nothing, and therefore could 
make no offer for the present; but Misa 
Duncan declared that should make no dif- 
ference. 

" You will find something, I dare aay," 
said she, with an air of magnanimity ; " or, 
may be, your mother will be a mind to give 
nie one o' them nice cheeses of hers— " 

Candace was overpowered by such gene- 
rosity, and she could not help blushing with 
pleasure as she gave a glance at her altered 
apjiearance, a bit at a time, in a triangular 
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fmgmcnt uf luokin); gliusu wliicli liatl been 
tlifl only Tuuchi^r for her Itutiuty before Mias 
Buncan outao. 

" Yiiu ill) look like a picter, and no mU- 
Ukc;" exclulmeil tlmt liuly, wlio wiw con- 
templating her work with mudli Helf-gmtu- 
lation. " I Iiupc youll treat thiit Aitlcn 
! Hiterrit. I «iioiil<l lut iiim 
wasn't ton rhcii|i for Iuh betters. 
tlmt ba«ii't got a cunt to be eo 



boy with e 
know y 
A fpllnw 
uiipiiib ! " 
Htrange : 



how 



thiit principle of 



wtimation finds its wuy to the woo«1h '. 

It cover entered tlie yr'iee boad of unr 
littio Caudacc to question the truth uf Miss 
Duncan's report, mo there was u fine show 
of contempt at the quilting. Lewis ArdonV 
attentions were riyecttd in every way, and 
although it wuh hard to mako him under- 
atand, yet at hut the uieaning of things 
aeonied, as M'im Duncan tiuid, to " get 
through his hair." lie said nothing, how- 
ever ; but in spite of lii» efibrU at self-cora- 
mand, hie brow grow redder and redder, till 
the veins stood out like wbip-eord, and his 
T 4 
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eyea looked ae if they would be consumed in 
their own smothered fire. He took care t» 
retort scorn for Bcom with ample intereet, 
whisperedtotheprettieet girls round the quilt, 
and at the romping scene of the shaking and 
folding, and during the dance which followed, 
any one who did not know Lewis Aiden. 
would have set him down as the gayest of 
the gay. 

Yet when the time for parting arrived, 
old habits resumed something of their wonted 
power. In the bustle of seeking bonnets 
and shawls he found a moment to speaJc to 
Candace out of hearing of Miss Duncan. 

" Candace ! " he whispered, " are you in 
earnest ? " 

We were not there, and nobody ever told 
us ; but we can answer for it that the poor 
little heart of Candace, angry as she tried to 
be, thrilled to its core at these few words. 
But womanly pride came to her rescue, and 
she gave a brief reply in the newly adopted 
tone of disregard. 

" Then I am not to go home with you to- 
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night," pereistc^l Lewie, half choked with 
emotion. 

" No, I thank you," said Candoce, running 
away to hide the tears that would gush in 
flpite of her, and hurrying to join her new 
friend, who was looking for her. 

It will he seen that our little country girl 
■was an apt scholar; but such lore is soon 
learned. She slept but little that night, 
however, and she would have slept still leas 
if she hod known that Lewis roamed till day- 
light through the leafless woods, in a state 
of mind little short of madness. He waa a 
yoimg man of strong feelings, and attached 
to Candacc with a passionate energy of 
which her nature could form but fwnt con- 
ception. His character had been developed 
by difficulty and hardship to a manly tone 
which befits the backwoodsman well ; but 
the sense of grinding poverty rendered his 
feelings only the more keenly watchful 
ag^nst the very shadow of contempt. 

Matters between Lewis and Candace 
having come thus to an open rupture, every 
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day BCrved to widen tke breaeli; and the 
usual course of irritation and misconstmction 
]>y which Buch people ingeniously h^p on 
their own miaery, rendered it very unlikely 
that the broken chords would ever be reunited. 
But turn we aaide now, in order to say 
something of the law-suit which had been 
sufficient to embitter the feelings of the two 
families, even without the malicious aid of 
Miss Duncan. 

The main point in dispute was a certain 
sugar-bush, the title to which had become 
doubtful by means of some legal quiddities 
of which I can g^ve no account, Mr. Arden 
had been for several years in quiet poeeeBsioH, 
and he looked upon the attempt of William 
Beamer, a rich bachelor (" rich " means 
only that he might have l>een laid by with 
the ague for six months or a year without 
coming to the end of his means), to obtain the 
property as an act of oppression ; not precisely 
one of those acts which prove the rich to be 
the natural enemies of the poor, for William 
Beamer, not being an educated man, did not 
come quite within the category ; but as an 
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unneighbourly thing against a poor man 
with a large family;— In short, an exca«e 
for that ruinous remedy, an angry kw-auit. 

Perhaps my reader may re<^uire enlighten- 
ing afi to how and why meu should light and 
hate each other for years, and spend a great 
deal of money, in order to eatablish property 
in a bush. 

A sugar-bush, to some ears, doubtleas, 
brings no idea more important than that of 
die Chriatmaa tree, on whose stiff branchea 
Ke hung the treasures of Santa Claua ; — 
great coils of candy, and horna of augar- 
pluma and kiasea, not to mention oranges, 
raisins, £gs, and many a pretty ticketed gift 
beeidea. That would do for a city meaning 
of the term. But where little boys and ^Is 
are obliged to make tamarack-gum serve in- 
stead of sugar-candy, a augar-bush means 
from two hundred to a thousand maple trees, 
grouped here and there within the circuit of 
S mile or so ; their luxuriant crowns making 
a cool twilight under the hottest summer 
Bun, and their straight and polished shai^ 
giving, in the glittering winter moonlight. 
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no faint idea of th^iae remaining columns of 
the fanes of old, so fraught with associations 
of grace and elegance to the mind of the 
classic traveller. tVe say little about their 
beauty, although it is probable that even 
here that ia not without a degree of its own 
benign influence ; but happy he whose far- 
reaching " eighties" enclose a augar-bueh ! 

A thousand miles from the ocean, even 
brown Havannae cost money ; and I believe 
it may be asserted that all the world like 
sugar. A kte traveller tells us that hia 
wild kervaah, a being to whom one might 
have supposed a Cosaack girdle of raw pork 
would have been the more acceptable dainty, 
would bury his fingers in a plate of sugar, 
and devour it by the handful ; and we have 
ourselves known a grave philosopher, from 
whom hia lady declared she should be obliged 
to lock up her sugar-barrel. In these west- 
em shades, to which sugars from abroad 
come burthened with many a profit, the taste 
is quite as conspicuous ; and the primitive 
resources of wild honey and maple sugar 
are much sought after. Honey, though very 
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voliialile, in not no uuiveraally ndujitcid to the 
Uuite, uiid iheroforu taken nnly the second 
place. The sap of tlie etoft inaj)l(i in used 
for R variety of houituliold puqxiece, besides 
mukliig Hugur; ho timt wbut ie called the 
flugnr seaeon — somewhere about the month 
'of March — ia looked upon us a time of do- 
mestic hilarity ; and if the HeanaD prove fa- 
Touralile, no jMiinit lire 8|>arwl to wcure all 
its advantagew. This implies no aniall effort, 
for no one umkea a tmainesn of sugar-making, 
important an it u. It is an nftiiir of exp^ 
dientR and special provision, year after year ; 
— managed just in that disadvantageous, 
jlU!k-of-«ll-trade8 sort of way with many 
other operations, in a thinly peopled region, 
■where every body engages in every thing. 

The Indians used almost to inonojiolise 
the trade in mnple sugar. The mooocks or 
bark [Minniere in wlueh they brought the 
iugar to market were pretty objeeta at 
least, and the sugar itself contributed to- 
wards their wretched living. The rnana- 
fiteturi) just suited tlioni ; — a week's hibour 
to a month's rest is quite enough for na 
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Indian. But riimoura got afloat that ' 
red men boiled their food — nniak rats, for 
instance, — in the kettle of sap, during- the 
sugar-making proccsB ; and some said, too, 
that tliey used their blankets for etrainere : 
all wliich contributed to bring the Bugar 
into bad odour ; so there wae one means of 
whieky-buying the leas for the poor wretches 
before they left us. 

Their first successors in the woods, -:— i 
pioneer, — without sympathy for them p 
aonallyi seems yet to have imbibed, perhi 
from the forest air, somewhat of their lof 
of roving, their desire of freedom from rtj 
straiut, their dislike of continuous laboia 
and their preference for such as pnomises^ 
speedy return, however small. Going int 
the sugar-bush has something of the «:. 
citement which the forester loves so well i0 
mingle, whenever and wherever he can, witj 
all hie work. A dash of uncertainty — >■ 
chance of failure — relieves the tedium ( 
mere labour. An enterprise, in the succeaS' 
of which luck is to have its sliare, is always 
undertaken with more zest, ae the aportsm 
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would totie half tlie pleoBUTo of the chaee if 
he WLTc sure of biiggmg the game. 

But wliat cAii luck have to do witli eugar- 

^.OlaluIlg ? Tlie treCB cannot run away — 
ihe lute will cut — the gouge will jiieroc — 
ifae troughs will hold — fire will bum — sap 
will boil. True ; hut the sun in fitful, unci 
will not dways ithtne just enough and not 
too much, nor the froet conic alwayii ut night 
and Htay away by diiy. It may bo too 
wonn to freeze, or too cold to tlinw. It b 
ihie regular alternation thut bringit delight 
•to the §ugar-boik'r ; for it ih only tu the 
^ezing proccHs that the nap is accumulated, 
-aod in the thawing that it is given out. Nor 
it thi» all for which we look tu lucU. The 
/Mp IB Momctiniet not «) uectareouu as it 
ahouM be, and no yields Icm than itn forty- 
-ttghth of the delicious xweet which the imui 
«r kcttlcB clainiit u« hi« due ; an<I for an in- 
ferior yield luck gets alwayM the blame. 

But when he " lots" of a good ncason, he 
teajw a rich reward for his lalMtur. The 
Itreaking up of winter, when the frozen 
earlh and frozen trcee begin to feel the 
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'sun's genial influence, is the propitious i 
riod. Winters of abundant enow a 
particularly favourable, aa more frequeiH 
changes of temperature usually attend its 
departure. In this case the Bugar-maker 
sets forth with lively hopes, and works in- 
defatigably in preparing his troughs, in whifl 
labour his only aid ia his faithful axe, witi 
which he will scoop out two dozen a da> 
This done, he selects the fairest trees, ha 
them after a peculiar fashion, (opinions c 
flict on this important point,) and the 
places a bark conductor (or something bett 
if he can get it), so that no drop of thSi 
precious liquid may escape the rough-cm 
troughs arranged below, A huge " lug^ 
pole," supported on crotches, receives the^ 
kettles, which in size and number are tb*t 
best which can be found, and these are usu->, 
ally each slung by the aid of an ox-chaiai 
With such primitive contrivances many then 
sands of pounds of maple sugar are i 
every year. No expensive apparatus 
attempt at refining, — if we except a greaf 
tub of lime-water, in which to rinse every 
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trough and bucket frequently during the 
whole process of collecting the eap, — and 
this ia cared for only by the careful, a small 
minority. 

But I am before my story a little. Sugar- 
making is undertaken, as before hinted, by 
evcTy body indiscriminately who can com- 
mand a "bush," and this includes many 
whose diaposable means would not compass 
the purchase of oite great caldron, much less 
of half a, dozen. This occasions a racing 
and chasing ai"ter kettles; scouring the 
country in all directions to borrow or liire 
those indispensable articles. I have known 
them sought at B distance of twenty miles, 
with a promise of the payment of one half 
the value of the kettles in sugar. With a 
favourite object a-head, we are apt to promise 
lai^ely, and with the best intentions too j 
and what an object is it to get plenty of 
sugar for wife and children, without paying 
the grocer ; nay, with something to exchange 
■inth him, for tea for " the good woman I" 

If the season be favourable, and the sap 

1 well, and the bush be not too far off, the 

VOL. ii. u 
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aid of the wife is not unfrequently called i^ 
to tend firea and do the lighter part of tbB 
work. I have seen the pony saddled, an 
wife and baby mounted on it, and led inl 
the woods, looking like the picture of Jo 
Beph and Mary going down into Egypt. 

The procesB called " engnring off," ratJuA 
an abstruHC affair, is, I believe, not con- 
sidered likely to be quite perfect withoat 
the aid of female hands ; and the making 
a sort of candy, puUcd from hand to hand' 
scientifically, is to be done by the young 
folks, of course. This is a frolic, or the eX' 
CU9C for one; and the candy is beautifiil 
and moat delicionB. It is a part which I 
confess a weakness for, myself; and it is not 
without sufficient precedent, for many s 
gay demoiselle has made her fingers atiefcy 
with la tire. But lest the reader should 
imagine I have got fast among the sugar- 
kettles, like a fly in a honey-pot, return we 
to our lambs — lovers, I mean; only prc^ 
mising that I expect thanks for this digres- 
sion . upon sugar-mating, as I take it for 
granted my reader is among those who are 
about to emigrate to these fruitful wilds. 




\ 



Angbt untoward or ddSc, 

She, in benign aflcctions pnr^ 

Sheda roinid the transient harm oc yagne misclianct^ 

A light unkoaiTD to tntar'd elegance." 

Wo&DBWOItTH. 



The season for sugar-maldng had arriyed. 
The sun wag oppressively hot during the 
greater part of the day, and yet the frost at 
night was as certain, if not as severe, as in 
January. The usual anxious race after ket- 
tles was in full cry, and all the world had 
but one object of interest. At this crisis 
"William Beamer gave due notice to Mr. 
Arden that he should prosecute in case of 
any attempt to use the contested tract ; and 
Arden on his part made his usual prepara- 
tions, and proceeded to the boring of the 
trees, as if his claim had been confirmed by 
the majesty of the law. I dare say he was 
u 2 
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wrong; but our principal concern i 
matter Ilea with our friend Lewis, who waft 
sent by his father to maintain pos&essimi 
at all bazarda. About five hundred trees: 
were bored, kettles set, and a shanty built f 
and here Lewis, with a bed of hemloc^ 
branches, was to pase day and night during 
the whole sugaring season. 

A wrathful man was William Beameij 
when apprized of the cool determination c 
his opponent. He cursed the slow process 
of la,w ; he revolved many a scheme of c 
perate vengeance; and concluded by de^ 
Glaring that the Ardena should never i 
a grain of sugar on that land, if he had i 
bum every tree to eject them. 

Mias Duncan, who thought she had nmdQ 
considerable progress in his good graces 
and who now began to talk of taking . 
school In the neighbourhood, took care that 
no whisper of village gossip should escape 
his ear; no innuendo of want of spunk; 
fear that he would " be wronged out of hia- 
property after all." 

Lewis had been two or three days at the- 
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sugar-bush, asaisted during the day by se- 
veral men, but paseing his nights alone in 
the shanty. Brooding over the treatment 
he had received where he had garnered up 
his heart, his reflectiona were of any but a 
soothing character; and he had more than 
once received William Beamer and hia angry 
remonstrancefl with an air of reckless de- 
fiance, which exasperated that worthy to the 
last degree. On one of these occasions Wil- 
liam came home foaming with rage, and 
declared within hearing of the trembling 
Candace, whose heart was sore with sad 
misgivings since she had begun to see through 
Misa Duncan a little, that he would bear it 
no longer, but take the law into his own 
hands, and " settle " up with the Arden's 
I abort metre. 

" There's no chance at that rascal in the 
I day-time, with three or four stout fellows to 
1 back him," said he ; " but 111 go this night, 
I after he's left alone, and Pll have it out with 
I him, if it costs me all I'm worth ! " 

" Well ! I should think you'd put up 

with their impldence long enough!" said 

u 3 
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the amiable Henrietta. " You've had more 
patience with 'cm than / should have tai, 
I'm sure I I should have thought you'd hare 
given them their deeervina long ago ! " 

" ni do it all up at one job," said WiUianv 
as he eat peeling a great hickory club in the 
corner. " The fatlier's too old, or I'd give it 
to Aim ; but the young chapll do. He's just 
such another : clear grit, both of 'em. I ased 
to like Lewis Arden, there was eomething 
HO manly about lilm; but hc'a very mtwh 
alterefl of late." 

Candacc seemed to have acquired a new 
Bcuae of hearing, bo acutely did every word 
her uncle uttered fall on her quickened ear. 
Mra, Bcamcr tried to soften her brother-in- 
law's ire, saying, that aho knew "her old 
iiinn" would not let him get himaelf into 
trouble if lie was at home, which he did not 
lut{>{)eii to be juat then. 

" Don't be 80 wrathy, brother," sdd she; 
" them that goes out head foremoat is very 
apt ti) come home feet foremost. Lewis 
Arden isn't the boy to let any body walk 
through him. If you undertake to dresa 
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Ilim out, jou'U like enough get tiatcliell'd 
youreelf. Lewis Artlen could hug a bear." 

" Ye8, but I'm an alligator," stud William, 
on whom Mrs. Beamer'n eloquence was quite 
luat. " Coll me nt niue o'clock, will you, 
aiMter?" he continiie<l, aa he stretched Iiim- 
aelf out on two chesta at the back of the 
room, with a bag of com fur a pillow, and 
the club kid on the floor close at his side. 
Indeed I shall do no euch thing I " aaid 
Bcanier, angrily. " If you're bent 
upon such unlawful doings, you may wake 
when you can. I will have nothing to do 
with it 1 " 

The good woman waa aroused to an un- 

«aual diaplay of spirit by the warlike pre- 

utioni! of the bachelor, and slie bode 

idacc go to bed, and showed a deter- 

lation to prevent any of her family from 

ing any concern in the matter. 

Never inlnd! /'// call you!" whispered 

,3IisH Duncan ; and, even aa she spoke, she 

k from her " work-pocket " u guard-chain, 

liich she bad been working so long that 

t had actLuired quite » dusky hue, so that 

u4 
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even the beads which composed the touching 

motto — 

" White this you lew 
To me be trew," 

had lost their primeval loatre ; — and seated 
herself by the candle, with the air of one 
who haa biisinegs on hand, thus to aw^t the 
destined hour. 

Candace said not a word during this scene. 
Her thoughts were in a whir], and the only 
distinguishable point was danger to Lewis. 
All that had estranged her was forgottenj 
she no longer gave a thought to the offence 
i^inst herself. Indeed her disgust at Misa 
Duncan's manceuvrea had already gone far 
towards neutralising the malicious efforts of 
the school-ma'am, and all she now thought 
of was how to warn Lewis of the meditated 
attack. 

" I'm glad enough," said William Beamer, 
just before he dropped asleep, " that Can- 
dace has given that young scamp the mitten ! 
She never should have touched a cent of 
mine if she hadn't 1 " 

" That was my doin's, wam't it, Candace ? " 
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said Miss Duncim, with some exultation: 
" /put you up to that, didn't I ? " 

But Candace was gone; so Miss Henrietta 
Duncan went on figuring her guard-chain, 
and William Bcamer, the alligator, anored 
like a hippopotamus. 

All Candace'e ingenuity could suggest but 
one way of putting Lewis upon his guard — 
to be herself the messenger. The sugar- 
bueh was nearly two miles off, and the ground 
was covered with a thawing snow, which 
made walking peculiarly difficult, but this 
did not give her a moment's thought. The 
only hesitation she felt arose from a natural 
reluctance to present herself before Lewis 
under such circumstances ; but tlie moments 
were too precious to allow much deliberation 
apon this point or any other. She had no 
doubt Miss Duncan wo\dd awaken William 
very punctually, and tlie time was already 
short. 

Fortunately for her undertaking, our 
ceilings are not fashionably high, so that, 
stepping from her window to a shed juat 
beneath it, she was able to spring to the 
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snowy ground with very little risk. Then 
wrapijing her cloak closely round her, she 
sped forward like a true daughter of the 
foreat, and soon found herself in the midst 
of the newly-cleared tract which lay between 
her father's and the eugar-bush. The snow 
lay in huge drifts, with spaces of half frozen 
ground between; the night was piercingly 
cold, and the stars looked aa if they were 
shivering in the pale, chilly sky. The half- 
burnt trees and stumps stood ghastly and 
threatening enough around her on every side, 
and there arc few sights more exciting to the 
unpractised imagination than this ; but Can-' 
dace, who had lived among them from her 
infancy, saw not the horrid forma which they 
have often figured to eyes that I know of, but 
merely simple and very common-place stumps, 
not burnt quite as thoroughly as they should 
have been. Once, Indeed, she did fancy for 
a moment that she saw a squaw with her pap- 
pooae on her back, but she soon remembered 
that the red race had been driven far from 
our borders, and her heart resumed its wonted 
beating, and she turned all her attention to 
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the devious path Bcarcely perceptible on the 
fading snow. 

Ere long even this faint trace dieappeared, 
and the thickly-Iaccd branches through which 
the way led, BCarcely admitted the faint star- 
light; BO that Candacc wandered far and 
wide in blind uncertainty until she caught 
sight of a light, which she knew must pro- 
ceed from the fires in the augar-buah. To- 
wards this she now sped with renewed 
courage, and it was not long before she could 
hear the welcome sound of the crackling 
flames. 

But the worst difficulty was yet to come, 
and she leaned against a bending ash to reco- 
•ver her breath aud recall her waning courage. 
A dry branch snapped, and Lewis Arden 
flprang from the shanty, " Who goes there?" 
he shouted. 

Candace's quivering lips refused to frame 
a word. 

" Who is it?" cried Lewis agjun, advancing 
towards her, " A woman I ha 1 borrowed 
feathers I " and he grasped the cloak rudely, 
and draped her forward, evidently suspecting 
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eome dieguisc, which the uncertaJn light did 
not allow him to penetrate. 

" Lewis!" eaid Candoce — and the young 
man foil back as if he had received a blow. 

" You here ! Candace," he Maid. " Wtat is 
the matter ? what can have happened ? Are 
you in trouble?" 

" No, no, — but, oh, Lewis 1 — nay Uncle 
— Uncle William — " and Candace could get 
no further. 

" What of your Uncle ? " said Lewis, with 
much lesB eagemesa ; " has he sent you to 
persuade me to give up my father's rights ? 
NonHcnse I Why did you come on such a Billy 
errand? There w'«s a time when you, Can- 
dace, could have wound me round your 
finger — but that tmie is past and gone now." 

" Lewis," again began Candace, calling 
up her prouder self, " I only came to give 
you warning that my uncle is coming here to- 
night, with such threats — such hiu^ thoughts 
— such angry words — that I thought — I 
felt — ■ X was afraid — " 

" Let him come 1 " said the young man 
bitterly ; " I am past caring for him or any 
body else. I am sent hero to maintain pos- 
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seesioD of tliiit luni], and I hIiiiII certain!}' 
keep It, and U will be nil tLc woree for any 
buJy timt ahal] try to drive nic off. Wliile 
you were truc-hoarU-d, Candaco, I never 
would have nused a finger agiunBt your uncle, 
or any one belonging to you ; hut since you 
have been bought ofi' — or coaxed off — or 
Beared off — no nmtter which — all men are 
alike to nie ; bo you had better go homo 
again, and tell your uncle that you have had 
no Bueccsa." 

No wonder tlutt Caiidace was angry ! no 
wonder tlmt nhe iicedtHl no Minn Duncan to 
urge her to lie " itjjunky I " 

" Lewie ! " hIio said, ae tibc prepared to 
return homeward, " I have been very silly, 
and I deserve to be punished. If I raado 
myitelf cheaji before, I have tuode my»clf 
cheaper now, and I ehull take very good caro 
not to do it a third time, Uood night I " 

The cmphaniM on tlie unfortunate word woa 
Bueh that Lewis threw hiniacif in her path, 
insisting upon an explanation, 

" Keep off ! " she cried ; " let me go ; " and 
io angrily, tliat Lewia starteil iHtuk. 

If ash trce» bore lujmpkititi weighing two 
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hundred pounds a piece, our young folks 
might Iiave supposed it a specimen of that 
kind of fruit which now plumped heavily on 
the path between them. But pumpkins 
(even Yankee ones) are mute, and this 
huge object began at once to utter stranger 
sounds. 

*' Oh dear ! how sick we are I how bad we 
do feel 1 " drawled the voice of William 
Beamer, drawn out into a whine of the most 
exquisite mockery. And he looked first at 
one and then at the other, and buret into a 
laugh that made the woods ring again. 
" AVcll I I'd no more idea," he continued, 
" of catching a pair of turtledoves to-night, 
than I had of shootin' a painter ! I came 
along a while ago, and, thinks I, I'll climb 
up into this here tree, and watch that chap a 
little, and see that he don't carry pietola ; and 
by and by who should I see a-crcepin' along 
but Miss Candoce Breamer, a comin' to visit 
a young feller in a shanty \ Hoy, Candaoe I 
that'll be a good story to tell, won't it?" 

" Oh uncle 1 " said Candace, crying with 
vexation and terror, " how can you 1 I only 
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came because — you know mother thought 
it WM very wrong — luid I waa afraid — al'nud 
you'd get hurt 1 " 

" Oh ! poor girl I yes 1 " and the drawl 
came again ; " you woe afraid your poor dear 
uncle would get hurt 1 But it forgot to Bay 
so at home to unclt; ; and it made itself 
dreadful cheap by comin' here to tcl! Lewie 
about hurtin' uncle ! But come, coine, never 
inind I " continued he, relenting, " uncle an't 
half so bad an you thought he was — and it's 
ten to one that Lewis an't hnlf ao bad a^ uncle 
thought he was; — and perhaps now, if all 
was known, Lewis didn't say any thing 
naughty about Cuidaco — and then how 
foolish we should all look, ch I * 

Lewis did not lack words, and words do 
not lack powor when one's feelings are 
thoroughly roused ; so that Candace after a 
while was brought to believe Mies Duncan 
might have been vminformml, to take the 
mildest view of the case. Unole William 
waited with wonderful patience through the 
explanation, but cut Bhort Lewis's super- 
fluous protestatiouB liy tucking Candncc 
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under his arm, and trudging home agaia 
thnjugh the tracklese wood 

The next moming LewL) Artlea came to 
Mr. Bcamer'a to breakfast. 

" Pretty quick upon the trigger ! " mut- 
tered Uncle William ; and Miss Duncan ( 
stared, to the great hazard of her eye-stringa. 
Mrs. Beamer, however, ajmounced that Can- 
dace waa not well, and could not come down 
to breakfast, which Miss Duncan aiKiribed to 

"Well, I coiddn't think where Candaoe 
was last night," said the fashionable. " I 
reckoned she was sick, and had gone to sleep 
with you." Nobody spoke. Miss Duncan 
perceived a dawning coolness, but she had 
too much at stake to aiford to notice it. 
" You all seem to be rather dumb-founded 
this morning," she said- 
Just at this moment a waggon stopt at the 
gate, and one of the boys went out to see. 
who it might be. 

" Good day ! " shouted a loud hearty voicfti 
" This is Jeems Beamer's, ain't it ? " 
The boy said " Yes." 
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*' Weill is my darter Keery here?" said 
the voice ; anJ now Miss Duncan could not 
remark upon other people's looks. 
I The boy said " No." 
W " Not here ! why Miss Flyaway stud she 
was ! " And thus saying, a stout old fermer 
walked in, taking off his bowl-crown'd wool 
hat, and smoothing down hia hiur with a 
great knotty hand. 

" Not here I" he exclaimed again; " why 
you're cracked, I guess I an't she a-sittin' 
there with your folks, hey ? How are you, 
Kecry ? How do you stan' it ? " 

To judge by Miss Duncan's countenance, 
she found it very hard to stand it at alL 

The boy laughed. " Why I that's Mias 
Duncan I " said he. 

" Miss Duncan, is it, hey I " said the 
farmer; " then she must have got married 
since I hccrd from her last. The name was 
Kerenhappuok Ann Dunks, when she left 
hum ; and the Reverend Believe Bissell, of 
the town of Bean-Creek, in the state o' 
Maine, gin tier that name, or the first part 
On't, twenty-seven ycara ago, the first day of 

VOL. n. X 
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laat April. You a'n't married, be ; 
Kecry?" 

" Nor likely to be," thought 'WillifUl 
Bcamer to himself, but he said nothing. 

The damsel, deeply mortified, eaid, " NoJ' 

" What did you change your name' fa 
then, Keery?" aaid her father. " Wai^ai 
your old father's name good enough? It j 
an lioneet name, and it seemB to me yoi 
might have waited till you got another of 
your own. But I a'pose you a'n't to blame; 
for bein' bom on the 1st of April, and 3 
s'poBC, too, that that's the reason why you'n 
8o fond o' readin' these here nawvels, as they 
call 'em. They make the gals greater focJi 
than they need he. But, howsomdever, 
you're wanted to htmi now. Your poor oltf 
mother's sick, and wants to ece you. IVe 
took the team off the plougli, and I've had a 
real chase after you. Gather yourself to- 
gether aa quick as you can." 

Poor Keery needed no urging, but made 
ready and departed, terribly crest-fallen. 

" Well now," said William Beamer, rather 
relieved, " that job's settled uji. I'll just 
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fix off another, since there's no knowin' how 
great a fool a man may be." And without 
any delay he made over to Candace Beamer 
all hiw right and title in the cfjnteated land ; 
which proved a very satisfactory mode of 
putting a Btop to the legal quarrel between 
the ArdcnB and the Beamers, since Lewis 
found but little difficulty in concluding a 
negotiation with the new claimant. The 
sequel ehowcd that William had judged well 
of probabilities. The tougli filirea of his 
lieart had been bo much softened by the 
power of Miss Dunks's charms, that the very 
next attack found him unequal to any re- 
^tance; and he was married to a tidy 
.(bunscl of the neighbourhood, on the very 
3ay which gave Candace and her sweet he- 
ritage to Lewis Arden. 
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CHAPTER XLVIir. 

" Wings have ve, — and as far as we can go. 
We may End pteasure: wilderness and wood. 
Blank ocean and mere skj support Ihat mood 

Which wilh the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, ve knoiR 
An a sabstanual world both pure and good : 
Round thesp, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 
Our pastime and onr happiness will grow," 

WORDBWOKTH. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to confer 
that it is not among our privileges to dq| 
daily in the ever-willing stream of current 
literature, and bo brighten our dusty notioni 
New books seldom find tlicir way into theso 
ehadea. It muat have required no great 
penetration to discover that our round 
very limited; and for my own part I am 
rather disposed to boast of this as one of our 
advantages. We claim to be deeper read 
than our neighbours. We have time to get 
the very marrow out of one book before we 
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arc tempted with another. We do n 
tise skimming, or finger-reading. We begi 
at the title-page and end at " finis," omittin 
sot a word between; and then begin i 
*' finis " and go back again ; and then begi 
in the middle and reiul both ways, 
least such is my own practice, though 1 
sometimes reverse the mere order of th( 
process, for which I quote no leas authoriQ 
than that of Dr. Johnson himself. If t 
" man of one book " is to be ehunned a 
antagonist, I hope the woman of i>ne or 
books may come in for at least a won 
share of the respect due to intense con 
tration of ideas. 

Some two or three years ago, a kind friei 
of those left behind in the world sent i 
Lockhart's Life of Scott, then newly o 
a particularly delightful book both as 1 
quality and quantity ; a literary pifce t 
a»lance, truly a " cut and come againJ 
Upon this reservoir of good things did 1 
fasten with all the eagerness of fiuiiine, and 
before I felt at ail satisfied I found I had 
read it till not a [lage in the whole seveiL_ 
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volumes but wiis perfectly familiar to me. 
It is a melancholy book — moat melancholy, 
— Moore's Life of Byron scarcely more bo ; 
but it ifl so rich, so vivid, ao touching, so 
filled to overflowing with the deep and 
boundless human Bympathles of the world's 
favourite, that it had for me a fascination 
perfectly irresistible, and I took it for granted 
that every body's head and heart were aa 
full of it as my own. 

When we took that pleasant peep at the, 
outer life to which reference was made some-j 
where in these skipping pages, I felt muchj 
solicitude to obtain a preparatory hint or' 
two as U) costume, knowing how soon one's i 
most respectable gear may be left behind by, 
the fleeting fashions; but I never thought. 
of a similar anxiety as to mental array,. 
What then was my surprise when awakened 
to the knowledge that, in the whirling race- 
of mind (it is no longer a march), mtf book ■ 
had become one of the antiquated ; that ' 
people had forgotten it entirely? Here was' 
a mortification ! to find one's only reading, 
one's mental costume, obsolete ! I tried to 
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hide my ini8tn,kG, but it wuukl not du. I 
could not, for my life, romeinbcr not to refer 
to my trcflMury ; and, to save people the 
trouble of hunting up my allusions to musty 
literature, I was comjielled to become a con- 
cordance — a walking commentary upon the 
life and lettcrH of tlie author of Wavcrley. 
If I should ever venture forth again, I tucan 
to get tlie latest advices, and read up for the 
-00ca«ion. 

.. But how I pitied sut-h infatuation, and 
how I exclaimed ugaini^t the intellectual 
dioslpatioii, which hntl allowed a multitude 
of tikimjued buok^ to cast into the nhude a 
^asurc ao fiy richer tlian all their trilw I 
I only got laughed at fur my \taittis. TIus 
-was counted among my Kip- Van- Winkle- 
iffloa. 

But althiiugh I deAuTcd habitually to such 
opinions while i was myself witliin the iii- 
.fluence of the same whirl, 1 could not but 
I'^turn to uiy own after some consideration 
of the matter in the quiet atmosphere of my 
matie home. CireumstanceB have inucli to 
with our eBtimatcs of every thing. Heru 
X 4 
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in this little cell, — this den, — this nest, — ■ 
this cranny, — where a partie quarrie who 
should stand in comers and make a simul- 
taneous bow would be in danger of knocking 
their heads together, — in this secret recesa, 
whose silence and privacy arc guarded by 
double doors, so that no sound profane can 
eyer penetrate its twilight precincts, — her^ 
and here only, with none but spider's eyes 
to intimidate me, I dare avow that I tlunk 
the true delight of reading lies in the dwell- 
ing upon the good and pleasant thoughts of 
others, until we incorporate them with the 
texture of our own minds. 

The thing may be carried to extremes, to 
be sure. One of our compatriots, being' 
solicited to purchase one of those almanacks 
put out by the benevolent, the reading mat- 
ter of which has an especial bearing upon 
one point of morals to the exclusion of most 
other subjects, waa heard to reply, — 

" No : I don't like to have all my reading' 
of one kind," 

This is further than I should care to ex- 
tend my notion of the concentration of ideas. 
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But I cannot help thiuking that we of the 
oountry get more of the true pleasure of 
reading than those whose attention 18 dis- 
tracted by inccBsant novelty. And as to 
the utilitt/ of reading, that must be propor- 
tioned to the degree in which wc ai-e able to 
moke the thoughts of others our own ; bo that 
when we ply the mental distaff', ivo draw 
forth a newly coloured thread, — tinctured 
with a hue formed we know not how, — dis- 
tinct from that of our own ordinary thoughts, 
yet not exactly resembling the colour of the 
thoughts of others; — as red and blue, well 
combined, fonn that richer and softer colour, 
purple. 

It is by some such tricks of fancy that we 
of the wilds console ourselves for the want of 
the many good things which have not yet 
found their way so far. We exerdso our 
ingenuity in discovering our advantages. We 
priuse peace and security, (as well we may, 
when we read of the bold advance of crime,) 
and independence and industry. We apeak 
of the pleasure of seeing every thing about us 
in a state of continual improvement, as con- 
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traeted with the downward tendency of tlie 
over-wrought world. We please ourselves 
with the idea that we are preparing materials 
for the most enlightened civilisation, for those 
who are to succeed us, if not for ourselves. 
"\Ve pity those whose ears are doomed to an 
incesaant roar of carts and omnibusBes ; who 
cannot hope for a night's rest unbroken by 
terrific cries of fire, and the sound of melan- 
choly bells. 

If people who have been bom and bred in 
the country find it difficult to form an idea 
of the splendour and importance of the great 
marts, those who have lived no where but in 
that vortex of excitement can as little ap- 
preciate the calm contemplative quiet of a 
country life. The contrast can be imagined 
only by those who have tried both, and to 
them it ia marvellous indeed. It seems like 
a glimpse of two separate worlds ; or, to 
speak more moderately, the difference may 
be compared to that which marks the course 
of the Niagara : — in one place rapids and ca- 
taracts agitating the mighty flood till the air 
is filled with a brilliant spray, and earth 
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trembles to tlie deep-voiced roar of waters ; 
and i^in, after only a single bend in tlie 
river, a glassy, wavelesa expanse, whose on- 
ward movement is acareely perceptible. Over 
the one may now and then Ire discerned a 
glorious rainbow, but the other reflects always 
the green and peaceful shores, and the bright 
and steady lamps of heaven. Yet I suppose 
one must be like the fish, cold-blooded, to 
prefer the atill water. 

A comparison between the advantages and 
disadvantages of city and country lifcj though 
In the estimation of some not deserving of 
even a question, is yet, to a. certain class of 
thinking people, no ud Interesting subject. 
The lot of the great majority of mankind is 
determined more by circumstances than by 
choice ; but there are yet a few who deli- 
berate and decide upon this momentous point, 
feeling within themselves the power to govern 
circumstances, if not completely, yet to a 
degree of which more timid spirits know 
nothing. Providence regulates our condition 
not so much by the bestowal of fortune as by 
the gift of a greater or less amount of enei^ 
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and ability ; and daily obBerration shows that 
none are so often the mere puppets of cir- 
cuinatance as those who are born to the po»- 
sea^on of wealth, such aa might Beem to 
promise a command over the world's most 
enviable poaitione. 

There are some who, though dissatisfied 
with their condition, and without the mate- 
rials of ordinary content, yet make no effort 
towards a better lot, but this is a class scarcely 
worth conBidering, in our country at least. 

The number of those among us who feel 
the disadvantages of a wrong position or an 
over-crowded arena, and who are full of de- 
termination to remedy the evil, and only de- 
liberating upon the best mode of accomplishing 
this, is immense — laj^er probably at the pre- 
sent moment than at any previous period in 
the history of our nation. To this fact is to 
be ascribed the interest with which aJl worka 
touching upon the condition of this great 
growing western country — this peculiar field 
for the energetic and the enterprifling — have 
been regarded for some years past. 
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It was not without an especial reference to 
this Btato of things, that these eimple and un- 
pretending shctches were undertaken. Their 
form was flcarcely a matter of choice. Politics 
and statistics lu'c work for wiser heads, and 
abler hands, and more extensive information. 
But views of society have teen thouglit to 
oomo legitimately within the feminine pro- 
rince, and for this purpose, the humblest form 
fans been adopted ;— that which ventures only 
upi>n n general outline of truth, with a saving 
veil of acknowledged fiction. 

When I began this second attempt to note 
Bomc of the peculiarities of the Weatem set- 
tler's life, it was my intention to have dwelt 
rather more upon such portions of our expe- 
rience OS related principally to our own simple 
selves. But before I had proceeded iar I 
tnude the discovery that the day had gone by 
for such pimn personal reminiscences as fiUed 
the pages of " A Now Home." A stranger, 
feeling as a stranger, equnUy iuditfercnt to 
all, writes with a freedom wliich a friend and 
neighbour of several years standing must 
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e entirely. It is impossible to describe 
minutely our own personal experience witb- 
out giving in some degree tlie experience of 
others; and this ia a matter requiring careftil 
handling, to say the least. We may say of 
ourselvea what we most not say of others. 
We may describe our own log-house, but 
woe betide us if we should make it appear 
that any body else lived in one ! We may 
tell of our own blunders, but we must beware 
how we touch upon the blunders of others. 

So that, upon the whole, I thought I 
should better succeed in my object of giving 
a fair and truthful picture of oiu: present 
condition, if I allowed general inferences to 
be deduced by the reader from such recollec- 
tions of real life as I might without offence 
lay before him. That my views are drawn 
from real life need not be doubted, when it 
is considered that a yery monotonous course 
of daily cares, such a& falls to the lot of most 
houaekeepera, in this region, is not likely to 
brighten the inventive faculties, or to give 
wings to the fancy. 
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If it should be thought that such a state 
of things as I have pictured is not very en- 
ticing to the educated and refined, I can only 
Bay that the emigration of a few such persons 
88 the objectors themselves would soon add 
all that is desirable. Every natural advan- 
tage is already ours, and the foundation for 
the bcBt and most substantial state of society 
is laid in an unusually orderly and moral 
population. I \yished to be fair. If I had 
written as a partisan, the addition of a few 
shades of dashing colour would have made a 
more glowing picture, but it would have been 
at the esjiensc of truth. 

I now take my leave for the present, only 
remarking that the want of continuity ob- 
servable in these sketches is to be ascribed, 
in part at least, to their having been written 
at long intervals, and under every variety of 
hindrance. 

Leaving to the laat what might more pro- 
perly have been said at first, I entreat the 
reader not to puzzle himself by endeavouring 
to draw the line between the true and the 
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imaginary ; but to smrender himself to the 
writer, and go with her in good faith ; look- 
ing only for such amusement or instruction 
as may be found in what professes not to be 
a narrative of facts^ but only the PICTUKB 

OF AN IDEA. 



THE END. 
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THE HISTORY OP SCOTLAND. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNrTED STATES OF AMERICA, 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

Frodi Ibe EbU«Bl pEriDd id Lb« AbdlnLlfm at KudIcsb. Br E. K. Cnni 

THE HISTORY OP THE NETHERLANDS, 
THE HISTORY OP SWITZERLAND. 
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HP5TOR1CAL RECOftDS OP THE BRmSH Ai 
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I. Tbi FlI^H RKOIHENT Of mOT. ir 
NOR'rlllIM>KRl,lkMD PWIUKRS — 



S OF THE MOST EMINENT BRtTISH MILrTARY COMMANDERS. 



LIVES OF THE BRI1 

THE HISTORY OF THE OERMANIC EMPIRE. 



Blstorr and Blosrapby- cDntinueii. 
II LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
II THE HISTORY OF THE KNIOHTS TEMPLARS, 

SIR H. CAVENDISH'S DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Diiridi Om TUiuink PnllH-H af Qnil Biluin, nwKiib ttilat ike DnripgHH 
FirlluHiO. Ts •Urk an trnf^ttl Illuunllaai o) Ikir ru»>«i>Urr HIiluT •> ■'• 
Cnn np fnn llw OiWnil HB*., ^ J. trriikt. En- IbUUT bT (ka Pi^ai^Mn 
HUiarr of KailuL la t TaK »n> »•- Vol, I l> no« na^r, Ul. la claA lattcn^ 

tMrbntirpirtluuM tronaf S>Ual>, allcl •>!) la «n>f l"^ >>( au Mi-lia' flThiiS 
I ^ ilwiMn yraia (•• H'Irn aT III WanH, Iw rnMtaa< unrf/ ■Mm* Mlipl 

SsK, call tUatoi/ unalBlaa 7* i»Sl ■(■«, f li> w Ma Man M Mi ^tM^'lfSit 
Inllaa •Hlatoi n a n a. *! a/ l« %^,.tnt tmrtkit ta BarW, oUi) •■» oXar u« : 
ItlUi avMbTMas aaiMar ar 1*1 MM aalaalli ni«tn •/ vr, Snrn OmaUlrrb 

W>rM,tff.Dn»Iqr.'r''-naf7i.i. Mr, ir>«irtmr Wf.ru. Calaanl^arrr, tlr.,\ll,„. 
.^^. FU.Hu.hJ' m—h.,„r, m. ,U. II rntrain lie atalf I./ Ill >IlrW» p^S^^' 



THE MILITARY UFE OF THE DUKE OF WELUINCTON, K.Q. ETC. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, O.D. F.R.S. ETC. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 



HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, 



AN INTRODUCTIONTOTHESTUDY OF CHRONOLOGY AND ANCIENT 






ON THE STUDY AND USE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY; 









HUtorr and ■l0Br..pby-™«,«i. 




LIVES OF THE MOST EMfNENT LITERARY MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, 












THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 




BjUr, Duiiliiiii, H, BcU. E.q., Blc. 3. oil. tcp.Bro.rtlh YljuKte THIil, 111. dolh lirund. 




LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 




BrHi>'Sbcllirudolliiri. I 'dIi. toolirip 8>ii. irilh TIidbub Tldii, III. ijoa laiurid. 


III. Kovela, Talaa, etc. 




THEJACQUERICi 




Or,i».liDV«dA. PAOB. B, 0. P. H. JM«, E.q. < .ol., poil»rp. II. H..M. 




THE ANCIENT RECIME: 




JTU-, B,0-F,H.J^„,E.,. >.oL..po..B,o.lIll,.Si. 












THE KING'S HIGHWAY i 








ENRYOFCUISE; 




Or..!,.6T,>Tea.rBLOia. B,D.P,B,J™«.S.,. 3™l,,p«.S.=..IMl.,M. 












THE CENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 




Bl G. p. R J™c., E.,. S.oi., po..b™, 11.11. BJ, 








B, O. r. H. Iwjnt,. E«i. M EdlHoD, I.gl.. ^WB.«, 11. Ill, W- 




LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN MARSTON HALL. 
MARY OF BURGUNDY ; 






Crt-BETOLTofCHENT. E,G. P, H. J.ni,., E.,. J .ol.. po.lS.g. lUll, M. 
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ATTILA : 




*Bu™,„. B,G.P.B,Jm...,E«,, J.ol..po..».= .l<.l...H. 




THE DOCTOR, ETC. 




4™i..p™.s.D.ai.ii..w.ciPiii. 




POOR JACK. 








pric.l4..cl«bl<ltc.td. 




JOSEPH RUSHBROOK, THE POACHER. 




BjCpWDBurrU. S.ol.-p=..9.o.ll,ll..M- 
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FARDOROUCHA THE MISER; 




Or,.h.CONVLCT8glUSMiMONA, B, Wllb™ Cul.loh, Id Edi.W, t,:p. ».o. 0.. tlo.i. 




FATHER BUTLER AND THE LOUQH DERC PILGRIM. 
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ZV> Sncyolaptedlaa and Slotlonarles. 



A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ARTj 

[eli'UiiiUimiii'Df'D^'is^ciiMncb.'llLrk-iiI.etii, l.ljl be'Ri4r ["vpril'l ^^" 
■Uo|niUiiludinF>ru,ii.iuk,<>f>>>lcl>UlumFpiweil| u b> roiapjilnl is IIP. 

A DICTIONARY, QEOCRAPHPCAL, ITATISTICAL, AND HPSTORICAL, 

' ikt nrlquK CpBHlriei, P]k*», lad Prlnd|Ml Nalnnl nbjmi la Lh« World. [IIdi 
UbHftpi. BfJ.h. M'CaikDtll, bq- Iroli. B>d. Tbc fin! TOLiunE (■ boh rculr, ^. 

A DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVICATICN 

(PncHr.1, TkcnmUc J. IniJ Hllloritdl , Wilk Mip. Kul Plini. Bj J, R. M'CuUtBzi, K,i 
New Edlifgd wlik aiiiTitiiiol. SI. Uh, elmli IctlereJ. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Badlu, la'nrfai'lsirtame, Ihe Nxinl HUlorT "1 ™cli t™""!. "^ ll" loiiiim, Paa- 
nerci, PoIIUnl liulliIiilDI, ul CItU ud ttadiA Blue of ill Nmlldu. D; Hugh Uuniir. 
K.a.B.E.: uiliiM l> A■InuIlB!^ ™. bj P«>r«ui WillMej Omlwj-, Mc. b, PnMMm 
JncHm; Buunr, m. b( Slh W.J. HosIkm Zoolim, bio. by w. fnlinon, Eip. N~ 
EdUlDD. bnnatl dnnUllUII: irilb Kg Hif i, dmnbySfdnor UiU, and ijinrdi ol iftUMkn 



A OF RURAL SPORTS; 



lDIA 



AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CARDENINC; 
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Frafeiiar UbdIerJ tLr DrvtlDBI bj J. D- c' Sowtfrtf . F-L-'s.] Mdiho EoRnriiinhT 



AN ENCYCLOPyEDIA 









A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 
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Enorolopeedlaa Bud Dictloiiarlea. 



h DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINC; 

kfid Lbt DbDrdBn upEdkUr focldDBlBl » Tlbqiiifli, to flu» Bud la t^H dlTTcnal EdDCkj 
Ur',«ITliiitiiiiemDiftppra*edF4raBlaqr lie Htf^rikbin rtwrnnanded. Bf JunnCaplu..,* 
M.D,, C«KDl1tac PliT"(d*P io Qann CiulaMa'i hrin%'\lt HuB|AUI] 8eBl» Phfrirlui lo 
lloT>IlD>'~^biC6iUrciii UmhRof lliD 1l»jll C>iU>|> al FkTrirluu. Loadiiii , o[ Ihi 

AN ENCYeLOP>C0IA OF COTTAGE, FARM, S VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

rbl^J4ch0Dli. efr. i' iBrlodlDff lh« iBHHur HuilblBn uid FuullBrei ftfram|nnr*4 hj 
AnilrlJul InJ CMeiI H<ib-Ai IllulnUo ol Ike FAici|i:« ol ArcUUElunJ gUince u^ 
Heh nDce u ibeb Ac'D^anlneDU. Bf J.O.LwIiin. F.L^, (ic. No Bdlifcni. CUR 

rHE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHrTECTUREj 
AN ENCVCLOP/EDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING; 



V. Juvenile HVorlu. 
THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK! 

MAST^RMAN READY| 



THE BOY'S OWN BOOK: 



Cfll vniu Sporb , AlbLctkr Sddtei , ArehETT. 
CrichAL, Gt^x*'!'^"- Fcbtriiifi AtiqatfU 
RfffrutlDdik abcUdc, Bwbnnlaf. Th* 
radtf Bln^f^iMi, ElUiwiinu. fUb- 

THE YOUNG LADIES' BOOK: 






l>apuTtme>r^ tbt FloiUL] Ukd«N]o^i thgi HlHiC] [^-ci 

ContkoLofTI KBtDiiio;ci,ri I IheAtljvrTi tVt I Ihf OmkiavBUL Art 



VI. ABrlonltarei F&rmint:, Iiand-BarveyloB', eto. 



DESCRIPTIVE MEMOIRS AND tLLUSTRATIONS OF THE BftUDS 

• Sirin Dl chIfiIdUui, niroud Eh i^ AiHDUlIiinl UiKWD st ite Uiil>^» nf'sdU- 
hu^ tj Mr. BUili o! fS. Roiid Suub AeUfd!;. Is 1 •alt. iulu(i«no, iritk uSooahUr 

TUi «offk Bur tliD IM biMl Id tde n^lonl'ir ufMntH pordau e— 
-IteOXflBl'Dl.uUBqvina.vlLlilVPUtH, | Tbe QOHSS, hi I ¥dU uIh lanbi, nM I 

TfrsuEEp/lii I ml. UUi (•^'°^lli ■! Till Ell>!l, In™ 'dL ilUi qnuu.'Irt^'pUla. 

Flitii, prici al. IBi.lU. biU-b^d mnracco. I pYlcB U. 3>. bilf-lmud nuHvccii- 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

A TREATISE ON THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS ; 

DON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA or AGRICULTURE. 
CUTHBERT JOHNSON'S FARMER'S ENCVCLOPXDIA, 

BAYLOON'S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

AdjtpLvd to tbD Uwe at UjidlDrdi, Lind-ABFiiti, AivntiDn, Fumcn. mod Tvnula. lUt 
EdItiDD, nr-wrilbia ul Kalurod. by John DODildion. Witt aCluralar on Ibp Tliks-CaB' 

TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY OF THE POOR'S 
HUMPHRY DAVY'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 



CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Bull, L.orio™'^Bri.lTL*'S''iLkl, «"«ldsd 'taSSs OtS^^SBk^jZcA. 



OUTLINES OF A NEW PLAN FOR TILLING AND FERTILISING LAND. 



INES OF A NEW PLAN FOR TILLING AND FER 

Mlf •Ou'mH »c*"^h< Al"i"i%l "t'/^'il °q^*AriS\»v"'4'»*^.%'to!|! 







TZI. OardenlnK. 
LOUDON'S ENCVCLDPy^DIA OF CARDENINQ. 
THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE : 

THE VECETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CRAPE VINE 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE PINE APPLE. 
THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE i 

(jlifnmf ntvi fT rtfUtlt iammt,tmi t/ Tkt mm oVrt. njlili li^ mml ilU 

AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE. 
A GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN ] 

THE LANDSCAPE CARDENING AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION : 

Jmb » KIT MiH ••* onwirfi Id niiriii , Inmdcd IM Iht In^lnrtlM p( ilmw ■!« \rtm 
Hull •' euf nlDii or Rinl AlUn, ud ■OHJJinltitarlr ta Ih^M of Udln. Bjl.C. 
LsdHq. r.US., at. I nil Sn. irilli hIhti WD Wind KnirMiii, tu. dnb. 
A SELECTION FROM THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

PAfEaSt wblbhrd Id (btTnuHcUoH of (ba Ho*!] ud HarlLralnral SDclvilrt. h* ilu 
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CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
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CON VERS ATtONB ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOUOOY; 


:?p",si.Tn^^rurnS"i5Ef»i"K'^ 






•'°S''^.!3fn^!'^I!fX»':'°J.'S*'.f^°'' POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


blrrulDi llieTlmcGiulU: Pnplilidon.nr 1 Fen4iin fi-ll. « Ihl Wddlnir Una . Iki 
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WILLY'S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 




Ttn Unn.e-l~U.Ung . tbc Tire. PI.. |lh. Co.1 Pll, lit Cbllk Pll, mi tU C™.d PI.,, 
.nl Uh Und irilkont L»I. 

THE SEASONS; 

is?r£::;^fe?c^n.*i;^.KiZTK;t",u':°'-"' '"■'■'''''■'■ ^-■'"■' 



IX. MUeellAXieanB Worka. 






THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS 
THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

R. mUlu Hawtll. Nn Kdlllou. mdHuoi Bm. -Ilti EDgnTlDii on Wi-ml br Br' 
VnlUtan, lulrimn irtlh -' Vliiu ID Himnrllmbl-i Plini," 3fl, cl^ liltmil. 



TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

liiiilll. NnEdlllini, nrUDm an. iflli SMiutnclwu lij S. wJ3bu, 



£rs; 



THE STUDENT- LIFE OF HERMAN Y. 

COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY; 

RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

MUSIC AND FRIENDS; 



THE MUSIC OF NATURE; 



MELODIES FROM THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 
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THE MABINOCION, 




'^»'^-£r'.t^/^^l»^i;'^!^^°X£: ^^.^:s:'s^:?;^^i^"».T'^ 




THE STATESMAN. 

BrHfD-Tr.riDr,Bn.,«iwpr"?wiipv«Aru.dd.." ui». u. m. l»»d.. , 




LACON. 

Ol.!tMn,th\,,.U.T^V.M^ B,lt.tR«.C.C.Cal«>D. II» EdlUOD, Vs. U,. cl«t. 




DESULTORY THOUOKTS AND REFLECTIONS. 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITYj 

Or, ihe L— olOuDicigerxco » >v|.Uable La M.„uJ, Uo..!, ul Si^diL Ectexii. DrCbrlo 
B-r- S.ol.-Wo.Ui-clMk. 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 

B,W.O.D.odf. [TlU,«™.llf.clolb. 




PACTS IN MESMERISM, 




HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY! 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE; 




A TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES AND ASSURANCES 






?5i!^'i:!;:^^r^r3^f<??jB",'Mr^?isr.i;™™53;.^^;:!°t,.B..^ 




AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
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THE POETCAL WORKS OF LETTTIA EL12AHETH LANDON IL.E 
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MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 
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MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 
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MOOHE-S IRWH MELOMES. 
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JOANNA BAPLLIE'S NEW DRAMAS. 
B.Dl..Bn..II.lG..bo.ril. 






JOANNA BAILLC'S PLAYS OH THE PASMONS. 
s.Dii.avu.ii.iu.M.iiD..^. 






SELECT WORKS OF THE BHrTISH POETS: 
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SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
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AND OTHER POEMS. 



FoBtry Bad the JtrBaa»-~i-imiinutd. 

THOMSON'S SCA50NB. 

lioui Su>tili. I II.Rtdrn<iiA.IA, I r.'Tirlor-""' I ' ' > ' ~ 
OOUMMITH'B DESERTED VILLADE. 

MILTON'S L'ALLECRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 



IZ. OeolDBX ana JIKlnerMlOK7> 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CEOLOCV. 

REPORTONTHCCEOLOCYOFCORNWALL, DEVON, & WEST SOMERSET. 
FIGURES It DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALiCOZOIC FOSSILS OF 



AN ETYMOLOOICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONAHY OF THE TERMS 

A CUIOE TO CEOLOCY. 
A TREATBE ON CEOLOCY. 

AN ELfMENTARY MTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

•uS^^^ucn'llwUA ibTw IagDl."^r«ilU>oi°niiL'pi, F.L«.°U,GA. etc. (lb 
EdlUun, cobildf nUi •uimoiuiTbr H. AUu, F.k.D^ tia. •Dnnuu Cnu, Ui, cloib. 



PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL. ftCEOLOCtCAL RESEARCHES ON THE INTERNAL 



1 Bolenoe. 
IFSCENCE, LITERATURE, K 






THE PHVSIOLOCV OF VISION. 

A TREATISE ON LIGHT ^ND VBION. 
tLLUSTRATIONS or PRACTICAL MECHAMCS. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 1 

A PREUMMARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 

THE HBTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

Br Dr, lArtlc N«EJlH»o. 1 ,=l, Ipol,c.ip8,o.«.. tla.HMWml. 

A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Hr ripulD KUei ind iV, Lanlnrr. Niw BdlHin, I .dL hDilftp B-o. V1|iictlgTlll>. imI 
idPluci, caiiipr!jlD|lS4 4UUllcie(iUT>, ei. cinbjilllnd. 

A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAONETISM. 



A TREATCE ON HEAT. 

B, Br. LuOn.c, l.L,ll., .Ic. 1 .oi 

TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS; 
A MANUAL OF BRUKH COLEOPTERA; 



DH. TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AW FRESh4WATER SHELLS OF 

THK DHITTSH ISLANDS- A nrw EdlllDD, llanniBbLF rcWied, ud <rith cDdBidEnblD 
Addlllout. Pij JqhD £^>nl Onf. Krnwr dI Lhc Z<h4i^c<iI Collection 1q t^f BriUsb Mnieam- 

CONCHOLOCIA SYSTEMATICA: ' 

Inched c^r.puSt B'agT..tn|i.'% MmSl!hnr.rl.,"cmild niV^MMO 6iuW> of BlwUl'. 



KIRBY AND SPENCE'G INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOCV. 
A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF QUADRUPEDS. 



HKTORY Aid NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF l^ 



A TREATISE ON 



Natural Blalory, Zoology. OrnlttaolOETi OADoboloBTi etc. 

HABtTS AND IMSTINCTS OF ANIMALS 



\ HSTORV OF THE RARER BRITISH BIRDS. 

I MONOORAPH ON THE ANATID.C, OR DUCK TRIBE. 



OF BRITBH VERTEBRATE ANMALS: 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOOICAL SOCCTY. 
TRAM6ACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
PROCEEDWCS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
THE UWffiAN SOCIETV OF LONDON. 



V. aotany. 

N'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS. 
IS BfllTANNICUS: 



I NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY ; 

bT LhsirhDlH VpiflEahle KibrdDn ] lagHl^rolLh Iba lueior' 
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